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Disorganizing Effects of the Mexican War 
on the Santa Fe Trade 


Lewis E. ATHERTON 


HE Santa Fé trade was among the safer occupations followed by 

residents of the West. Violence was not unknown, however, and 
the use of military escorts attests the dangers frequently arising to 
confront those engaging in the trade. Troubles were intensified for 
the Santa Fé merchants during the years 1846 to 1848, a period 
which saw the United States and Mexico engaged in war. Normally 
such a status ends all trade between the warring countries, but, in 
spite of the dangers involved, American goods continued to reach 
Santa Fé markets during the struggle. 

The disastrous expedition of Samuel Owens and James Aull to 
Santa Fé in 1846 illustrates in many ways the obstacles created by 
the war time conditions. No claim is made that the experiences of 
these two traders were typical in all respects of the problems en- 
countered by merchants during the war. Some merchants disposed 
of their goods in less time than did Owens and Aull, some escaped 
the necessity of serving in the army, and other merchants were 
spared their violent deaths. In general, however, the problems of 
this one firm were the problems of all other merchants involved. 
When the story of Owens and Aull departs from the usual run of 
experience it is generally in the direction of greater troubles than 
those faced by the average trader. Their difficulties, therefore, 
serve to illustrate how the Mexican War increased the possibilities 
of trouble for those engaged in the Santa Fé trade. 

The troubles encountered by Owens and Aull cannot be charged 
to personal failings or inexperience. These men had been merchants 
in western Missouri for a number of years. From 1831 to 1836, 
James Aull headed the firm of “James and Robert Aull,” a company 
with stores at Lexington, Liberty, Richmond and Independence, Mo. 
In this capacity he traveled widely, making yearly trips to the At- 
lantic seaboard to purchase goods and occasional trips to New 
Orleans for groceries. Trappers, government forts, Indian missions 
and Santa Fé traders were among his customers, giving him a wide 
acquaintance with frontier life. In the early 1830’s he invested in 
Missouri river steamboats, opened a rope walk at Liberty, Mo., 


1. “James and Robert Aull—A Frontier Missouri Mercantile Firm,” Lewis E. Atherton, 
Missouri Historical Review, v. XXX (1985), pp. 3-27. 
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and built his own flour mill. But in 1836 an increasing load of debt 
caused the dissolution of the firm, and for the next ten years Aull 
devoted his time to the operation of the store at Lexington. 

To a man so recently in the very center of things the new arrange- 
ment must have been dull, for Lexington was rapidly losing its 
favored position in western trade to Independence. The records of 
Aull’s business during this period are fragmentary, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate the decline in the volume of his trade. The one 
store, however, could not reach the trade area formerly served by 
the chain, and this, coupled with the decline of Lexington in the 
Santa Fé trade, limited his business activities to a relatively small 
field. Under these circumstances it was only natural for his interest 
to turn to the direct trade with Santa Fé, an enterprise with which 
he was well acquainted. In the 1830’s, while Lexington still had 
hopes of competing with Independence, Aull had sold goods to the 
traders annually. In 1832 he sent his own agent to Santa Fé with 
a supply of merchandise. His primary reason for not personally 
continuing in the trade after that time came from the difficulty he 
experienced in disposing of goods in Santa Fé in time to meet his 
credit obligations in the East.* Thus his mercantile experience and 
his knowledge of the Santa Fé trade, gained over a period of years, 
were sufficiently great to give him every prospect of success in the 
venture he was undertaking. 

The dissolution of the Aull chain of stores in 1836 resulted in 
the formation of a partnership between a younger brother, Robert 
Aull, and Samuel Owens, to continue the business at Independence. 
Owens was a self-made man, having started out as James’ “head 
man” at Independence when the chain was formed. Through the 
years he had gradually added to his wealth and position as a busi- 
ness man. In 1844 he purchased Robert’s interest and became the 
sole proprietor of the store at that place. By that time he had be- 
come known in the Santa Fé trade, having the reputation of being 
a kind and liberal man who would “furnish wagons, teams, provi- 
sions, and general outfit for credit” to those engaging in the trade 
to the southwest.t Thus as an Independence merchant Owens nat- 


2. Letter books, invoice books, and account books for the firm of James and Robert Aull 
are complete for the years 1831-1837. A gap exists in the record to the letter book of Robert 
Aull, covering the iod from November 20, 1847, to ci; a 18, 1851.—“‘Aull Collection,” 
Lexington (Mo.) Historical Society, hereafter cited as “L. B. 

8. James o-. “Letter Book,” January 8, 1830, to heel 14, 1833. Entry dated 
November 8, 

4. James 5 om Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade 1844-1847 (v. I, The Southwest 
Historical Series, ed. by Ralph P. Bieber, Glendale, California, 1931), pp. 42 and 274. Webb 
mentions the fact that Owens occasionally sent goods of his own, but gives no estimate of 
the extent of this business, 
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urally became interested in the Santa Fé trade, and found a ready 
partner in his former employer who saw in the Mexican trade an 
opportunity to enter once more the main current of western com- 
merce. As a result, the two men formed a partnership and set out 
for Santa Fé in the spring of 1846 with a $70,000 stock of goods. 

They could hardly have chosen a less propitious time. Mexican 
animosity towards the United States had increased as a result of 
the annexation of Texas; rumors of war had become increasingly 
current, and this would mean that the entry ports for goods in the 
Santa Fé trade would in all likelihood be blockaded. If war devel- 
oped the merchant would find himself in enemy territory, his goods 
a free prize to a population willing to pay a high price for American 
products in more peaceful times. To forestall such a contingency, 
one group of traders left Independence early in May, 1846, and by 
rapid travel reached Santa Fé in forty-five days. Trouble devel- 
oped, however, when they journeyed south to Chihuahua, the trad- 
ers being held prisoners for a time before being allowed to start the 
sale of their goods. Men of English, German, and French nation- 
ality received preferred treatment, and at least one American trader 
was reduced to the necessity of traveling as assistant wagonmaster 
under a Prussian Jew, and with his goods under the man’s protec- 
tion.® 

The group of traders of which Owens and Aull were members did 
not leave Independence until the latter part of May. They had 
traveled only three hundred miles when they were overtaken by a 
detail from S. W. Kearny’s command and required to wait at the 
Pawnee Fork until the main body of troops arrived. The remainder 
of the journey was then made in the rear of the American troops, 
with progress so slow that Santa Fé was not reached until August. 
A peaceful commercial undertaking had thus become involved in 
the Mexican War, valuable time had been lost, and the matter of 
disposing of the goods had been plunged into the greatest uncer- 
tainty. War Department orders to Kearny to detain the traders 
were based on the belief that the merchandise would be confiscated 
in Santa Fé if military protection were not provided. Military 
authorities thought the least the traders could have expected, had 
they been allowed to proceed without protection, was detention in 
Santa Fé. In such a contingency the Mexican merchants would 
have preceded the Americans to the southern markets, and placed 


at man was James J. Webb, Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade 1844-1847, pp. 180, 
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them at a disadvantage in the disposal of their wares. The mer- 
chants involved did not concur in these views, but found it impos- 
sible to alter the course of events. 

Kearny’s protection ended in Santa Fé, and the traders then set 
out for the markets of Chihuahua. The caravan camped for two 
weeks near the ruins of Valverdé, however, in the hopes of obtain- 
ing news of conditions to the south. There they were overtaken by 
a detachment of Col. A. W. Doniphan’s regiment of Missouri volun- 
teers, under the command of Captain Walton, and were required 
to wait until Colonel Doniphan arrived.*’ The period at Valverdé 
preceding the arrival of the troops was not a pleasant one, rumors 
of a Mexican attack keeping the group in a state of alarm. The 
traders exceeded three hundred in number and had formed a corral 
of their wagons for defense. But such measures did not conceal the 
fact that it would be useless to resist a Mexican army. Further- 
more the patriotism of the American made no appeal to the foreign 
traders when the governor of Chihuahua tossed in an apple of dis- 
cord by instructing merchants to dismiss American drivers in favor 
of Mexicans, with the assurance that those who did so could bring 
in goods free of duty. Most of the Mexican and English traders 
complied with the order, but the Americans remained adamant. 
The situation was not helped any by the offer of the British agent 
in Chihuahua to have the caravan proceed under his protection, a 
scheme particularly appealing to the traders of that nationality.* 

The arrival of Doniphan put an end to the arguments, and the 
traders followed his troops into El] Paso del Norte, taking advantage 
of the occasion to make a few small sales. But military restric- 
tions proved irksome, some attempting to escape Doniphan’s con- 
trol and others getting into difficulties with him over endeavors to 
communicate with Chihuahua.® Doniphan finally decided to push 
on to that city, but rumors of superior Mexican forces caused him 
to order the creation of a “Traders battalion” of two companies, to 
be commanded by “Major” Samuel Owens, one of the two part- 
ners.° The procedure was very unusual, to say the least. Doni- 
phan was commanding only a volunteer regiment, and without 
authority from the War Department had converted a group of 


6. “Report of Committee on Claims,” House Reports, 30 Cong., 1 sess., No. 458, pp. 1-2. 
7. Ibid., pp. 2-8. 


8. John T. Hughes, “Diary Thursday, October 26, to Friday, December 4, 1846. In 
John T. Hughes, Doniphen 3 Expedition oat the Conquest of New Mezico and Californa, ed. 
by William E. , Topeka, 1 


9. Hughes, “Diary,” January 2, _ 4, 1847. 
10. “Report of Committee on Claims,” p. 4. The order was issued February 9, 1847. 
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Santa Fé merchants into “soldiers.” The Mexicans easily might 
have seized them and their goods later on the clearly legal grounds 
that they were a military expedition. 

The general story of the battle of Sacramento, fought on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1847, lies outside our present narrative. It is important 
here because of the consequences for the firm of Owens and Aull. 
Few Americans were killed in the battle, but Major Owens was 
among the casualties. There are innumerable stories of how he met 
death. Doniphan says that he lost his life by excessive rashness, 
riding up to a redoubt filled with armed men and continuing to fire 
his pistols until both he and his horse fell under the return fire.™ 
James J. Webb was told by one of Owens’ men that the major prob- 
ably courted death because of family troubles and had shaved and 
dressed in clean clothes just before the battle. Webb alsc reports 
that only the horse was killed in the first firing and that Owens was 
pinned beneath it. Thus the Mexicans were able to kill Owens and 
strip him of his valuables.12 William E. Connelley cites the story 
that he was killed by the spears of the Mexicans, and that his seem- 
ing rashness is to be explained as the result of the machinations of 
a cabal which stopped the general charge by the troops in order 
to give an officer named Reid the honor of winning the battle. Still 
another account pictures the major as charging with a shout of 
“Give it to them, boys! They can’t withstand us,” and falling two 
minutes later with a grape shot through the forehead, and so close 
to the gun that the fire burned his clothes.1* Indeed, Samuel Owens 
died as many different deaths as there are sources reporting on him. 
The funeral was in harmony with the importance of the death of 
the major. Burial took place “with great pomp” in Chihuahua after 
that city was occupied on March 1, 1847. A “coffin with trimmings” 
was obtained, costing seventy dollars—only a little more expensive 
than the bill for wax candles, an item which totaled sixty-five.’ 

The burden of caring for the goods of the firm was now left to 
James Aull. After Chihuahua was occupied the traders were free 
to dispose of their goods, their objective when they left Independ- 
ence ten long months before. Danger had not disappeared even yet, 
however, for if Doniphan should depart the merchants would be at 
the mercy of the Mexicans. Consequently, a petition was presented 

11. Daily Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 18, 1847. 


12. Webb, pp. 274-275. 


18. Doniphan’s Expediti footnote 107. C liey gives a number of versions by men 
who participated in the battle. 

14. Owens and Aull, “Day Book,’’ containing invoices of goods from February 14, 1846 
and | letters and entries from January 28, 1847. Entry dated «March, 1847. Hereafter cited 
as 
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to Doniphan asking him to make known his plans, a request he was 
unable to answer until he received orders from his superior officers. 
This uncertainty furthered the willingness of the merchants to sell 
at sacrifice prices on a market which would have been sluggish, even 
in a normal year, as the result of such heavy importations of 
goods.15 

But James Aull was unwilling to be stampeded. For several 
years in the 1830’s he had undergone a yearly battle to get his goods 
through from Philadelphia in time to serve the spring trade of four 
stores, and in spite of the primitive condition of transportation he 
had always succeeded. Schooled to expect difficulties, he was un- 
willing to admit defeat. So he set to work to sell the goods of 
Owens and Aull as fast as he could, but only at prices that would 
pay dividends on the venture. Even the slow journey down had 
been turned to profit, the account book of the firm containing 
numerous entries of sales made to the troops under whose protec- 
tion Aull had traveled. On April 3, 1847, for example, he was able 
to send pay accounts of officers and drafts for army supplies in 
excess of $15,000, to Rich and Pomeroy at Santa Fé, to be forwarded 
to his brother Robert at Lexington. Some of the money came from 
acting as middleman for the troops, his difficulties not preventing 
him from buying provisions from the Mexicans and quoting pork 
and mutton to the army at profitable figures. Nor were the profits 
to remain idle after they were delivered in Lexington, for James 
instructed Robert to invest the proceeds in treasury notes at five 
and six percent interest if they could be obtained at par.** Thus 
dangers from a state of war had not deterred him from embracing 
the opportunities created by the predicament in which he found 
himself. 

Meanwhile the sale of goods continued. By taking a note he was 
able to sell a load of goods to Santiago Ulivarri at St. Miguel for 
$1,260. By the last of May his brother-in-law, E. W. Pomeroy, at 
Santa Fé, was able to send $16,000 to Lexington, and at about the 
same time Owens’ nephew, Harrison, left for Independence with 
seventy-five mules, six wagons, and $1,250 in money. ?* Obviously 
the goods rapidly were being liquidated, but a second major catas- 
trophe was now to descend on the firm. 

Doniphan had finally received orders from Gen. Zachary Taylor 
to join him at Saltillo. What were the traders to do? If they re- 

15. Doniphan’s Expedition, pp. 458-455, 465-466. 


16. “D. BLL” 
17. E. W. Pomeroy to Robert Aull, May 29, 1847, Aull MSS. 
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mained they would be without protection. If they accompanied the 
troops there was small prospect of disposing of their goods. Don- 
iphan attempted to help them by the negotiation of a treaty with 
Governor Trias to provide for the neutrality of Chihuahua, but his 
effort failed. On the twenty-fifth of April Doniphan ordered the 
evacuation of the city, and by the twenty-eighth all had obeyed, ex- 
cept a very few traders who were unwilling to sacrifice their goods. 
Among the latter was James Aull. His friends in Santa Fé realized 
his precarious position, and Pomeroy, in his letter of May 29, 1847, 
could give Robert little assurance of his brother’s safety. Persons 
of influence in Chihuahua had promised protection, but were un- 
willing to answer for the mob. Misgivings must have filled the 
minds of these merchants as they watched the scene which greeted 
their eyes on the morning of April 28, 1847—“‘The army and a part 
of the traders were moving off in the direction of Saltillo, while a 
bustling train of merchants were hurrying out at the other end of 
the city in the direction of Santa Fé; the skulky Mexican soldiers 
and lawless rabble rejoicing at our departure from the capitol, and 
Mexican girls dressed as men accompanying their sweethearts on the 
road to Saltillo.” 1* 

Shortly after Doniphan left the remaining traders agreed to pay 
the legal rates of duty on the imported goods, in return for which 
they were to receive protection. On the evening of June twenty- 
third, however, while alone in his store, James was attacked by four 
Mexicans and fatally stabbed in the back, and most of the available 
money and goods taken.’® The act was motivated solely by the 
hope of plunder, and the municipal authorities made what recom- 
pense they could by apprehending the culprits and giving James a 
big funeral. But the second of the two partners had now met his 
death, and the property of the firm was in danger of being confis- 
cated. 

The Mexican authorities appointed a “depositary” for the goods, 
and from June to August they were stored in two rooms for which 
the heirs of the estate were charged twenty-five cents a day. The 
“depositary,” John Mandri, proved himself to be a good bookkeeper. 
He collected $4,323.19, from the sale of wagons and harness and 
from debtors of the estate. His accounts show that he paid out 
exactly the same amount for translating, customs, fines for illegal 
inclusion of powder and whiskey in the goods, transportation, and 


18. John T. Hughes in the Liberty (Mo.) Weekly Tribune, July 3, 1847. 
19. Hughes, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 477. 
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rent.2° But this was at least better than the confiscation of all the 
goods, a rumor which was current for a time. 

On August 8, Pomeroy with several others left Santa Fé for 
Chihuahua to settle the estate. Apache Indians had been ter- 


‘ rorizing the Mexicans along the route and Pomeroy’s party was at- 


tacked, but managed to escape with the loss of only three mules and 
three hundred dollars worth of provisions. Fortune continued with 
them, and they were able to obtain possession of the goods about 
the middle of October. These proved to be principally lienzo, a 
bleached goods for which there was little demand. The partners had 
originally planned to sell these farther south, but, as there was now 
no hope of getting permission to make the journey, two retail stores 
were opened in Chihuahua.” By November 15 a third store was 
in operation and $9,000 worth of goods had been sold. 

A Doctor Connelley, who had engaged in ventures with Owens in 
Chihuahua in 1843, was appointed legal representative for the estate 
under a bond of over $150,000. Power of attorney had to be ob- 
tained if the estate was to be kept out of the courts, and Pomeroy 
urged that a trip be made to Pittsburg, Pa., from Lexington, Mo., 
to get the Mexican consul there to certify the papers. The situation 
at Chihuahua was grave, and the difficulty of communicating with 
the outside world is shown by the fact that copies of Pomeroy’s 
letter were sent out both by way of Santa Fé and Vera Cruz, in the 
hope that at least one letter would get through. Pomeroy closed his 
urgent request with the words, “Remember that we are in H-ll and 
wish to be transferred to a better place.” ?? In spite of the appeal 
for haste the papers were not ready until March 4, 1848, at which 
time the required authorization was sent to Chihuahua.”* 

The Mexicans had permitted the sale of the goods to continue, 
however, and by January, 1848, the estate had been liquidated, with 
the exception of forty bales of bleached cotton. Pomeroy estimated 
that there was enough of this article in Chihuahua to supply the 
demand for two years. Otherwise the goods sold at an excellent 
price. The cost of the original outfit had been $70,000. Duties and 
expenses connected with the liquidation brought the total invested 
to $100,000. Pomeroy had hoped to realize a net profit of $30,000 


20. “D. B. 1.” 


21. Joseph P. Hamelin to Robert Aull, October 31, 1847, Aull MSS. Hamelin was a clerk 
for James Aull. 


22. E. W. Pomeroy to Robert Aull, November 22, 1847, Aull MSS. 
23. Robert Aull to John Potts, March 4, 1848, “L. B. V.” 
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from the expedition, but when the books were closed it was found 
that the venture had barely cleared expenses.** 

Owens and Aull had left Independence in 1846 with reasonable 
expectations of disposing of their goods in six months at an excel- 
lent profit. Conditions created by the war had lengthened the time 
to two years, taken the lives of the two men and destroyed the pros- 
pects of a profit. Prompt action on the part of Santa Fé friends of 
the men had prevented the last possible disaster, the confiscation of 
the cargo. 


24. Robert Aull to Siter, Price & Company, July 14, 1848, ibid. 





The Stubbs 


Marrua B. CaLpwELL 


FTER the invasion of the polls by the Proslavery forces at the 
election of March 30, 1855, the Free State settlers began to 
organize to defend their rights. In Lawrence two companies, of 
about fifty members each, were formed, and an agent was dispatched 
to Boston to secure arms. One of these companies, Kansas Rifles 
No. 1, organized on April 16, 1855, was, according to Joseph Crack- 
lin,’ its captain, the “first military company organized in Kansas, 
and the only one that preserved its organization until the close of 
the war and many years after.” ? 

During the summer of 1855 the Kansas Rifles drilled daily and 
served as part of a “standing army” for the protection of Lawrence. 
In November of that year when the arrest and rescue of Jacob 
Branson precipitated the Wakarusa war, they were among the first 
to enroll in the Free State army, being mustered in on November 27, 
1855, as Company A, First regiment Kansas Volunteers, First bri- 
gade. This company and another were quartered in the Kansas 
Free State printing office, during which time the paper was sus- 
pended. R. G. Elliott states that Company A was so “vociferous” 
for an attack on the Proslavery forces that it threatened mutiny 
when the peace treaty was signed, and it was only when Gov. Charles 
Robinson assured them that the “unratified and unproclaimed treaty 
was not a surrender but a triumph of diplomacy” that the mutineers 
were quelled.* Immediately after peace was made the Free State 
army was disbanded. 

About a year after its organization the Kansas Rifles officially 
adopted the name Stubbs. Most of the men who composed the com- 


1, Joseph Cracklin was born in Boston, Mass., May 2, 1816. He was educated in the 
public schools of Boston, and at the age of sixteen went to sea, where he remained for twelve 
years, rising to the command of a vessel. Lured to California by the gold rush of 1849, he 
engaged in mining for two years and then returned home by way of the Isthmus. In 1854 
he again set out for the west with the second party of the Emigrant t Aid Company. 
reaching Lawrence - decided to remain and aid the Free State cause. He was one of the 
original members of the Lawrence Town Company. As captain of the Stubbs, he took an 
active part in the border trouble. During the impending attack upon Lawrence in September, 

Stubbs captaincy to receive a commission as lieutenant colonel from 
. He was again elected captain of the Stubbs in “1857, serving until 1859. 

In the Civil War Captain Cracklin served successively as ptai of & D, Second 
Kansas Volunteer infantry, — adjutant in the Second Kansas Volunteer “cavalry and 
second lieutenant of Hopkins battery of the same regiment. He was mustered out in Decem- 
ber, 1862. Returning home, he was under medical care for — time for disabilities caused 
by ‘a sunstroke received in the service. He then engaged in the real estate business in Law- 

rence and served as city marshal for a number of terms. He was married in 1847 to Miss 
Julia A. McDuffy, who died ten years later. In 1858 he married Miss Emily Dunlap. After 
a long illness he died August 2, 1881. 

2. Lawrence Gazette, April 5, 1883. 


8. R. G. Elliott to Katharine Mayo, August 6, 1908, Elliott papers, Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 
(124) 
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pany were of short stature, one squad under Sgt. Jonas Colburn 
being called the “stumpy squad.” While in camp on April 6, A. D. 
Searle moved to change the name to “Stubbs” because the “Stumpies 
were in the majority.” * The motion carried and on April 24 a meet- 
ing was held whereby the organization was perfected under the new 
name.® In December of the same year the company also endorsed 
the title of “Oread Guards” as its name in compliment to the ladies 
of the Oread Female Institute, of Worcester, Mass., who had made 
and presented each member with a water-proof overcoat. These 
they proudly displayed in a parade on Christmas day. 

During the border trouble of 1856 the Stubbs were continually in 
the field. They participated in the attack on the Proslavery forces 
at New Georgia and at Franklin, and they took part in the capture 
of Fort Saunders and Fort Titus. In September they joined Col. 
James A. Harvey’s command, which, in response to Lane’s call for 
reinforcements, marched to the attack at Hickory Point. Though 
they succeeded in capturing the place, the adventure proved dis- 
astrous. On the return journey to Lawrence they were captured by 
the federal troops, marched to Lecompton, and imprisoned; some 
being confined for several months. The prisoners apparently re- 
ceived no undue favors, for they felt impelled to issue an appeal to 
the “American People” from their “Great Political Prison,” in which 
they set forth the circumstances of their capture and the hardships 
they endured at the hands of the Proslavery guards. This appeal 
appeared in the Herald of Freedom, of Lawrence, November 15, 
1856, signed by ninety-eight prisoners, at least twenty of whom were 
members of the Stubbs. The list of names included Capt. A. Cutler, 
F. B. Swift, E. D. Lyman and L. D. Coleman. Their trial was held 
at the October term of court. Many were acquitted and some were 
convicted, six members of the Stubbs being among the latter. By 
March, 1857, all had either escaped or had been pardoned. 

Following the border troubles the Stubbs continued their organ- 
ization, and in February, 1858, obtained a charter from the Terri- 
torial legislature. They also revised their constitution and bylaws. 
These articles, which are here reproduced, are interesting examples 
of the rules and regulations governing the many local military or- 
ganizations popular throughout the country at that time. 

4. Leavenworth Press, December 18, 1879. 


5. Lawrence Gazette, April 5, 1883. 
6. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 13, 1856. 
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ConsTITUTION oF THE Srusss’ 


Wuenreas, the Stubbs organized themselves, upon the 16th day of April, 
1855, for the protection of Lawrence and the people of Kansas; and whereas a 
Constitution and By-Laws which were then adopted were imperfect in many 
respects, having been hastily drawn up and adopted at a time when it was 
more our duty to look after the welfare of Kansas than the perpetuity of our 
Company ; 

Therefore Resolved, That we deem it necessary that our former Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws be altered or amended to meet the present necessities of 
the Company, and we the undersigned bind ourselves to be governed by the 
following Constitution and By-Laws: 

Section 1. This Company shall be known as the “Srusss,” and shall be 
composed of any number of men not to exceed sixty-four rank and file. 

Sec. 2. The military officers of this Company shall consist of five commis- 
sioned and ten noncommissioned officers, and the civil officers shall consist of 
six, all of whom shall be elected upon the last Thursday in February in each 
year, and whose term of office shall be one year; the commissioned officers to 
be elected by ballot,—all others viva voce. 

Sec. 3. The commissioned officers shall consist of one Captain, three Lieu- 
tenants, and one Surgeon; and the noncommissioned officers, one Ensign, five 
Sergeants, and four Corporals; and the civil officers, one Recording and one 
Corresponding Secretary, one Treasurer, and three Trustees. 

Sec. 4. The duties of commissioned and noncommissioned officers shall be 
the same as lain down in Cooper's Manual, with the exception of fifth Ser- 
geant, whose duty it shall be, in addition to his other duties, to take charge of 
the field piece, and see that it is kept in perfect order. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Captain to preside at_all of the meetings 
of the Company, and in case of absence the senior officer present shall preside. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep a strict 
account of all the proceedings of the Company, and of all money received by 
the Company, and to receive and pay over the same to the Treasurer and take 
his receipt for the same; to keep an account of all fines against members of 
the Company, and enter them in a book to be kept for that purpose, and to 
give credit for the same when paid; to keep a journal of all the battles in 
which the Company took a part, and their action therein. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to carry on all 
correspondence for the Company; to keep a copy of all letters sent, in a book 
to be used for that purpose, and file all letters received; to hand over to the 
Treasurer all moneys received by letter, and take receipts for the same. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a strict account of all 
monies paid to him belonging to the Company, and to pay over to the Re- 
cording Secretary all money from the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
which he may demand on order signed by himself, and countersigned by the 
Captain, and no money shall be paid in any other way, and keep a strict ac- 
count of all such money so paid over, and carefully file away all such orders, 
and at any time to be ready to make a report when called for by the Company. 


7. The constitution and + yg of the Stubbs were gs to the Kansas State His- 
torical Society by Mrs. Mary S. Learnard of Lawrence, 
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Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Trustees to receive and preserve all 
deeds, bonds, or other writings for property, which may be received for the 
Company, and a duplicate of all leases which may be given or received by the 
Company, and have them properly recorded in the office of the county tri- 
bunal transacting such business, and to keep a correct record of all such papers 
in a book to be kept for that purpose, and to see that all such writings for the 
Company be made out in the name of the “Stubbs,” and to sign in the name 
of the Stubbs all deeds, mortgages, leases, articles of agreement, and other 
writings, when so directed by a vote of the majority of members present at 
any of the stated meetings of the Company, or at a called meeting, when two 
thirds of the members shall have been previously notified of such meeting by 
hand-bills posted or otherwise; to make contracts for the purchase and sale 
of property, always subject to a vote of the Company, and to see that deeds 
be procured where bonds have already been given. 

Sec. 10. The Company shall be divided into three rolls—Active, Honorary 
and Retired Rolls. 

Sec. 11. The Active Roll shall consist of all active members of the Com- 
pany, who shall at all times hold themselves in readiness to go into active 
service, and shall be subject to fines and other punishments, for disobedience 
to their officers, or non-attendance of meetings and drills of the Company. 

Sec. 12. The Honorary Roll shall be composed of persons who may or may 
not have been upon the Active Roll of the Company, who shall receive none 
of the benefits to which active members are entitled, nor take any part in 
drills or meetings of the Company, but may attend meetings at any time. 

Sec. 13. The Retired Roll shall be composed of persons who have been 
upon the active list, and who have taken part as members of the Company in 
some of the battles of Kansas. They may or may not attend meetings or 
drills at their pleasure; and shall be entitled to vote in the Company, but 
shal! be subject in other respects to all the rules and regulations to which ac- 
tive members are subject. 

Sec. 14. By-Laws may be altered or adopted at any meeting of the Com- 
pany, by a vote of the majority present, provided such adoption or alteration 
does not conflict with this Constitution. 

Sec. 15. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any meeting of 
the Company by a majority vote of the members present, provided that one 
week’s notice in writing shall have been given of such proposed amendment. 


By-LAwSs OF THE STUBBS 


I. Any person becoming a member of this Company shall sign his name to 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and agree to be governed by all the rules of 
the Company, and bind himself to pay all fines imposed, or suffer such other 
penalty as shall be inflicted upon him by the Company, for neglect of duty 
in any respect, and to pay his proportion of taxes levied to defray the ex- 
penses of the Company. 

II. If any member of this Company shall absent himself from Company 
meetings, he shall be bound by the action of the members of the Company 
present at any such meeting, and if absent, unless by sickness, or on parole, 
shall be subject to a fine of not less than twenty-five cents nor more than one 
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dollar; provided, that no person living more than five miles from town be 
compelled to attend weekly meetings. 

III. If any member of this Company be guilty of disobedience to superior 
officers, or neglect to attend a regular parade when duly notified, unless absent 
by sickness or on parole, he shall pay a fine of not less than two, nor more 
than five dollars, or be expelled from the Company, or fined and expelled. 

IV. Each member of the Company shall hold himself accountable to the 
Company for any injury that may befall any arme entrusted to his care; and 
shall be fined if he appear upon parade with such arms or accoutrements out 
of order, soiled or rusted, or with his uniform unclean or out of repair, not less 
than two dollars nor more than ten, unless a good and sufficient excuse in the 
estimation of the Company be given, and shal] return all such arms, ac- 
coutrements and uniform to the officer in command, at such time and place 
as he may designate, and in good order. 

V. The Orderly Sergeant of the Company, or other officer acting as such, 
for any neglect of duty in notifying members to appear at meetings, drills, or 
parades of the Company, when so ordered by the Company, or by the com- 
manding officer of the Company, or in cases provided for in these By-Laws, 
shall be fined for each such offence not less than two dollars nor to exceed 
twenty-five. 

VI. All other officers, for neglect of their duties, shall be fined for each 
offence at the discretion of the Company, not to exceed five hundred dollars. 

VII. This Company shall meet for public parade once in each three months, 
and on their anniversary, and upon such holidays as the Company may desig- 
nate, notice being given by the Orderly Sergeant, through one or more papers, 
or by notices posted in three or more public places in this city, which shall be 
considered a sufficient notice. 

VIII. The Company shall meet for the transaction of business or to drill, 
on Thursday of every week, and meetings may be called for the transaction of 
special business, by a call signed by any three of the members. 

IX. No person shall become a member of this Company without he first 
pay an entrance fee of ten dollars, and receive a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at a stated meeting; provided, nothing in this section be con- 
strued into compelling any person whose name is upon the Revised Roll to 
pay the above fee. 

X. In case of any member being sick, it shall be the duty of each member 
of the Company to see that he is properly cared for, and in case a member in 
good standing becomes destitute, his wants shall be provided for by the Com- 
pany, and should a member die while thus destitute, the expenses of his funeral 
shall be borne by the Company. 

XI. The civil officers of this Company shall, upon entering on the discharge 
of their duties, each give bond for the faithful discharge of the business en- 
trusted to their care, in the sum of five hundred dollars. 


Because of the territorial tension the Stubbs company was prob- 
ably a more serious minded organization than similar groups in the 
Eastern states. However, like other companies, it was partly social 
in nature, and was popular in Lawrence where its members fre- 
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quently gave military balls. The Kansas Free State of November 
19, 1855, published an account of an elaborate ball given by the 
company at the Free State hotel just before the Wakarusa war, 
which was attended by five hundred guests. Another was given 
Christmas day 1856, shortly after the release of some of the mem- 
bers from the Lecompton prison. The Stubbs also possessed that 
love of pageantry and the exhibitionism which still prevails in the 
parades of many secret orders and veteran organizations today. 
Ample proof of this is seen in the description of the proposed uni- 
form, which was to meet the following specifications: 


UNIFORM OF THE OrEaD Guarps, ALIAS StuBss® 
Hats for Privates 
Black Kossuth hat, high crown, black feather on right side of hat, fastened 
up with silver loop and button, Silver cord and tassel encircling hat. 
Coats 
Deep blue cloth hunting frock with cape and belt at waiste, and close coat 
sleeve, with buttons at waiste and on sleeve, bottom of cape, and skirt 
trimmed with silver fringe. Silver gilt bayonett in each corner of cape. 
Pants 


Black Cassimere pants with Silver cord 4g of an inch in diameter down the 
outside seam. 


Officers 

For Captain, three Lieutenants, and Surgeon, uniform same as for privates 
with the exception that where Silver trimmings are used for privates, Gold is 
used for Officers. 

Arms and Equipment 

Seventy-five Sharps Rifles, Seventy navy-size Colts Revolvers, Five dress 
Swords, Five Sashes, Ninety Six Cartouch boxes. White patent leather 
Shoulder Straps and Belts, and Pistol Holster. 


An addition to this description of the uniforms also indicated the 
amount of material to be used. For one captain, three lieutenants, 
one surgeon and ninety-six privates, the materials were as follows: 
275 yds. black cassimere; 96 silver loops and buttons for hats; 100 
Kossuth hats; 250 yds. blue broadcloth; 96 silver cords and tassels 
for hats; 480 yds. silver fringe for coats; five gold loops and buttons 
for hats; five gold cords and tassels for hats; 25 yds. gold fringe for 
coats; 1214 yds. gold cord %e inch in diameter for pants; 10 gold 
gilt bayonets for coats; 192 silver gilt bayonets for coats; and 100 
black feathers for hats. 


8. Herald of Freedom, January 3, 1857. 


9. The original manuscript is in the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society 
the gift of Thaddeus Hyatt. 


9—7954 
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It is doubtful whether any similar organization had a sterner rec- 
ord of service in the Civil War than did the Stubbs. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln called for troops in May, 1861, they responded im- 
mediately. After filling their ranks they proceeded to Fort Leaven- 
worth, where they were mustered into the First regiment of Kansas 
Volunteer infantry. In completing the organization of the regiment, 
lots were drawn for rank and that of “D” fell to the Stubbs. The 
company’s officers were F. B. Swift,!° captain, N. W. Spicer,” first 
lieutenant, and Caleb S. Pratt,!* second lieutenant. On June 12 
orders were issued for six companies of the First regiment to proceed 
to Wyandotte. Much to the disgust of the Stubbs they were left 
behind, due to the illness of Captain Swift and the absence of Lieu- 
tenant Spicer.'* But the delay was only for a few days and soon 
the whole force was under orders to march. 

Within two months after organization the First regiment engaged 
in its first major battle at Wilson creek, one of the most important 
battles in the West. In this engagement hard fighting fell to the 
First Kansas and the First Missouri infantry, both of which suffered 
terrible losses. It is recorded that the Stubbs here displayed the 
greatest bravery, being one of six companies of the First Kansas or- 
dered by Col. George W. Deitzler to engage a rebel force four times 
their number.'* Lieutenant Spicer, who took command after Cap- 
tain Swift was wounded, wrote of the battle: “At one stroke the 
officers of our company all fell but myself. After Captain Swift 
was wounded and disabled, I took command. . . . We were ex- 
posed to a galling fire from two directions for over three hours. The 
men fell around me in every direction. There was a perfect storm 
of iron and lead. -But our men never flinched or moved until ordered. 
Thirty of our company were killed and wounded, although I only 


10. ~~ A ene sketch of Francis B. Swift see The Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 10, p. 

11. Saat W. Spicer came to Kansas from Pennsylvania in 1856 with an emigrant party 
from Chicago. , tn arrived in Topeka August 13, and immediately joined with the attack on 
Fort Saunders. the remainder of the struggle he was continually in the field, rising 
from the rank of first pry of the Chicago company to the office of adjutant. He be- 
came a member of the Stubbs company, and was —, —s lieutenant in 1859. He en- 
tered the Civil War as first lieutenant of Company D, t regiment Kansas Volunteer in- 
fantry in 1861, and was promoted to captain in Pr882, In yi 1868, he rose to the rank of 
colonel. 

12. Caleb S. Pratt, a native of Massachusetts, arrived in sme Gyppeucher 12, 1854, 
a member of the second party sent out by the Emigrant Aid Com; e engaged in the 
real estate business in Lawrence, and from 1858 until his death “yO held P office of county 
clerk. He also served as city clerk for several years. As a member of the Stubbs he took a 

conspicuous part in the territorial struggle. On June 8, 1861, he was mustered into the federal 
service and became second lieutenant of Company D, First regiment of Kansas Volunteer 
infantry. He fell at the battle of Wilson creek, August 10, 1861. He was twenty-nine years 
old and unmarried. 

18. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, June 20, 1861. 

14. Major Halderman’s report of the battle of Wilson creek in W. S. Burke’s Military 
History ~, &- Regiments, Appendix, p. 454. 
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reported 24.”1° He also quoted Maj. S. D. Sturgis as saying, “The 
Kansas boys are doing the best fighting I ever saw before.” ** In his 
official report, Maj. John A. Halderman likewise gave much credit 
to the First Kansas. “All the officers and men of this command 
fought with a courage and heroism rarely, if ever, equaled.” 7 

For the remainder of 1861 the First Kansas did guard duty along 
the railroads in Missouri. In February, 1862, it was ordered to 
Fort Leavenworth to join the contemplated expedition to the south- 
west. Plans for the expedition were abandoned, however, and the 
regiment was sent east to reinforce Gen. W. H. Halleck in Missis- 
sippi. In February, 1863, the regiment was mounted and served 
the ensuing eighteen months as mounted infantry, being mustered 
out of service on June 17, 1864.8 

An unusually large number of Stubbs received recognition for 
valiant service. Captain Cracklin stated that twenty-seven out of 
the sixty held commissions.’® Milton Kennedy, who was a later 
captain of the company, in an interview with the editor of the 
Kansas Tribune, gave some interesting particulars concerning its re- 
markable record, asserting that “the entire rolls of the company 
contain 390 names since its first organization and the aggregate on 
their discharge was eighty-nine. There were fifty-two promotions 
mostly from the original company, as it was organized at Lawrence, 
of whom three became colonels.” He added, “It is probable that no 
volunteer company in the service has so large a list or better record 
for gallantry.” 7° 

After the war the need for local military companies ceased, and 
the ranks of the original Stubbs were too much depleted, perhaps, 
to allow a continuation of the organization. At any rate no account 
of their meetings is found. At the old settlers’ anniversary meeting 
held at Lawrence in September, 1871, W. I. R. Blackman, the first 
captain of the Stubbs, called the roll of the company." Only five 
or six persons answered to their names. The greater part of the 
absentees were either listed as “dead” or having moved to some other 
locality. 


15. Extract from a letter of Lieutenant Spicer to his wife, The Kansas State Journal, 
Lawrence, August 29, 1861. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1861-1865, “Military History 
of Kansas Regiments,”’ p. 7. 

18. Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 

19. Lawrence Gazette, April 5, 1883. 

20. Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, September 28, 1865. 

21. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, September 16, 1871. 











Ferries in Kansas 
(Concluded) 


Gerorce A. Roor 
Part XV—Manralis pes CyGnes RIVER 


HE Marais des Cygnes river rises in the northeast part of Lyon 

county, being formed by the junction of One Hundred and 
Forty-two and Elk creeks. It flows in a generally easterly direction 
across Osage and Franklin counties, cutting off the southwest cor- 
ner of Miami and the northeast corner of Linn before entering Mis- 
souri. Early maps designate the stream as the Grand river, but 
the Osage Indians called it the Marais des Cygnes. A footnote in 
Andreas’ History of Kansas, page 63, states that the northern fork 
of the Osage was called the Marais des Cygnes until its junction 
with the Little Osage, the two forks uniting to form the Osage or 
Great Osage. However, in Kansas the stream is known as the 
Marais des Cygnes as far as the state boundary, but after it crosses 
the line it is known as the Osage river. The river is about 445 miles 
long, approximately 150 miles being in Kansas. 

Ascending the river within the state of Kansas, the first ferry 
location of which we have information was that one at the mouth of 
Big Sugar creek, in Linn county. In the legislature of 1857, House 
Petition No. 1 was presented, asking for a charter for a ferry across 
the river at the mouth of Big Sugar creek.1 House bill No. 12 was 
also introduced, granting to Samuel Carmack permission to operate 
a ferry at that point for a period of fifteen years. This bill was 
passed and signed by the governor.” 

In 1860 another ferry was projected for this vicinity when a bill 
was introduced in the house of representatives to incorporate the 
Osage Falls Bridge and Ferry Co. The company consisted of A. B. 
Massey, Hardy Keeney, Addison Danford, John Watson, George A. 
Crawford, Asa Hairgrove, Andrew Stark, Robert B. Mitchell and 
Jacob M. Fickes. The act gave them ferry privileges for a period 
of twenty-one years, with power to erect a toll bridge or bridges 
across the Marais des Cygnes and Big Sugar creek, and to run a 
ferry across the river at the mouth of Big Sugar creek until such 
bridge or bridges should be built. Capital stock of the company was 
listed at $15,000, with shares at $10 each.® 

1. House Journal, Kansas, 1857, p. 45. 

2. Ibid., pp. 45, 56. Council Journal, 1857, pp. 49, 55, 70, 84. Private Laws, 1857, 
pp. 165, 166. 

8. House Journal, 1860, special session, pp. 356, 391, 692. Council Journal, 1860, special 
session, pp. 507, 584. Private Laws, 1860, special session, pp. 23, 24. 

(132) 
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The next ferry location upstream was probably in the vicinity of 
old Trading Post, about a mile distant. During the regular session 
of the legislature of 1860, Mr. G. A. Colton introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a ferry at that location. Owing to friction be- 
tween the governor, secretary and the legislature growing out of the 
removal of the legislative body to Lawrence, and the refusal of the 
secretary to provide needed supplies for the use of the members, the 
solons voted to adjourn and did so, without taking action on the bill.* 

Another ferry project for the same locality was contemplated in 
a bill introduced the same year at the special session by Rep. J. H. 
Jones; who on January 23, submitted a bill to establish a ferry at 
the old Trading Post in Linn county. This location was approxi- 
mately a mile above the mouth of Sugar creek.® 

The earliest ferry within Linn county was authorized by the legis- 
lature of 1855, in House bill No. 117. It was established by Martin 
Taylor and John Ballard, at or near their own ford on lands claimed 
by them. They were granted special privileges at this point and for 
a distance of two miles above their ford, for a period of ten years.® 
W. A. Mitchell, in his “Historic Linn,” published in The Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 16, p. 614, says Taylor and Ballard were 
given the monopoly of a ferry and ford where the old mill stands, 
which was built at considerable expense by R. A. Denton in 1870, 
and was on the Mundell farm. The ferry was operated opposite 
where Thorton Creager lived in later years. 

In 1859 the legislature passed an act granting authority to N. H. 
Williams and his heirs and assigns to keep a ferry across the Marais 
des Cygnes river within one mile of Ballard’s ford, in Linn county, 
with exclusive privileges within the distance of one mile on each side 
of his ferry location. The operator was required to keep a good and 
substantial boat or boats, sufficient to cross the traveling public, 
and keep the same in good repair, or in case the boat was lost to 
secure another. Ferry charges were to be fixed by the county au- 
thorities. This act was signed by Gov. Samuel Medary on February 
11, 1859, and took effect at once.” 

The next ferry location upstream was at a point near where the 
road from Twin Springs to the Missouri state line crossed the 
Marais des Cygnes river. In 1860 Henry Dunbar was granted au- 
thority by the legislature to establish a ferry within one mile of the 

4. House Journal, 1860, p. 138. 

5. Ibid., special session, p. 64. 

6. Ibid, 1855, pp. 199, 202, 226, 238, 249. Council Journal, 1855, p. 147. General 


Statutes, 1855, pp. 796, 797. 
7. Private Laws, 1859, pp. 108, 109. 
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above location and was to have a ten-year exclusive privilege for a 
distance of one mile on each side of his ferry site. This location is 
about three miles northwest of La Cygne.® 

The next ferry location upstream was in present Miami county, 
where the old “Telegraph” road from Kansas City, Mo., crossed the 
Marais des Cygnes. Lacking data of Miami county ferries, the 
writer appealed to the venerable editor and publisher of The West- 
ern Spirit, of Paola, who kindly furnished the following: 

Paota, Kansas, 4, 15, ’36. 

Dear Rootr—Hoover and English (Dr. Woodson D. Hoover, pioneer practi- 
tioner in Paola, and T. C. English of Osage township, a farmer) operated a 
ferry at what was known as “Wire Crossing” of Marais des Cygnes river, 6 
miles directly south of Paola, in 1867, and continued it until the early summer 
of 1869, when Mo. Riv., Ft. Scott & Gulf R. R. went through Miami county. 
There were other owners in latter part of 1866. The operators from summer of 
1867 to the close were R. P. Loomis and Henry White. It paid fairly well, 
even against heavy flood losses, until the railroad was built in 1869. “Wire 
Crossing” was so named because in 1864-’5 the U. S. government ran a tele- 
graph line from Kansas City, Mo., to Ft. Scott, via Paola. I helped Henry 
White do ferrying in the spring of 1869.—Brrnarp James SHERIDAN. 

Osawatomie was probably the next ferry location, and a ferry was 
in operation there the summer of 1855. We have been unable to 
locate any mention of this enterprise aside from two slight references. 
The earliest of these mentions was in a letter written from Osa- 
watomie to the Missouri Democrat, St. Louis, under date of July 27, 
1855, and copied in the Herald of Freedom, of Lawrence, on August 
18, stating that “A deep cut is made in the banks of the streams for 
the crossings; and a ferry boat has been placed upon the Osage.” 
The other was by the Rev. S. L. Adair, who referred to it in his 
testimony in a suit brought by the Osawatomie Town Company’ vs. 
Samuel M. Merritt, Jacob Benjamin, Daniel W. Collies, Randolph 
Hughes and John Yelton, mail contractor, before the land court at 
Lecompton, in the late 1850’s. This location was on the northeast 
quarter of S. 11, T. 18, R. 23. How long the above ferry operated 
and who ran it, we have no knowledge, but it must have been taken 
over by other parties or discontinued, for in 1859 O. C. Brown, H. H. 
Williams, George W. Cavert, Cyrus Foster, Samuel Geer, S. C. 
Parish, F. W. Cram, Amos Alderman, Wm. Chestnut, J. B. Scofield, 
F. Conant, H. B. Smith and others secured a charter from the legis- 
lature permitting them to establish and keep a ferry on the Osage 

8. House Journal, 1860, special session, p. 329. Council Journal, 1860, special session. 


Private Laws, 1860, special session, pp. 277, 278. 
9. This original document is in the Manuscript division of the Kansas State Historical 
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river and Pottawatomie creek. They were to have exclusive privi- 
’ lege for one mile each way from a point opposite Osawatomie for a 
term of five years, or until the streams were bridged at or near the 
town. The above-named parties agreed to keep in repair a good and 
substantial boat or boats, steam or flat, as the wants of the public 
might demand, but in case of accident or loss of boat were to be 
allowed proper and necessary time to repair or obtain a new one. 
County authorities were to fix ferriage rates from year to year, and 
these were to be posted at the ferry landing. The operators were 
also required to file a good and sufficient bond. This act was ap- 
proved by Governor Medary on February 9, 1859, and took effect 
at once.° 

The next ferry upstream was in the vicinity of Stanton, where 
Josiah Bundy was engaged in the business at a point known as 
Bundys’ ford in Lykins county. We have been unable to learn the 
date this enterprise was started. During the session of the 1859 
legislature he secured a charter permitting him to engage in the busi- 
ness, with exclusive privileges for a five-year period, no one being 
permitted to engage in a similar service within the distance of a mile 
of his ferry. He gave bond in the sum of $2,000 that he would pay 
all damages ensuing from any neglect or mismanagement of the 
ferry on his part. This act was approved by the governor on Jan- 
uary 28, 1859, and went into effect at once.1* Horace Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune, while on his way to Osawatomie to make an 
address, wrote of it as follows: 


We were early on the bank (a mile from Stanton) of the Marais des Cygnes, 
which was running heavy driftwood, and otherwise misbehaving itself. It had 
buried up the ferry-rope, without whose aid the boat could not be propelled 
across its sweeping current; one of the trees to which that rope was attached 
was now nearly in the middle of the stream; and there had been no crossing 
for a day or two. But a new rope had been procured and somehow stretched 
across the stream; whereby we were taken across in our turn, after waiting 
somewhat over an hour. A mile or so of well timbered and too well watered 
bottom brought us again to prairie, over which we drove rapidly into Osa- 
watomie, which we reached before 10 a. m.12 


I left Osawatomie on the morning of the nineteenth, in the Lawrence stage, 
crossing the Marais des Cygnes at Bundy’s ferry (where we crossed the day 
before), and finding the water considerably lower, though still over its regular 
northern bank, and the access on either side most detestable.13 


10. Private Laws, 1859, pp. 115, 116. 

11. Council Journal, 1859, pp. 51, 64, 84, 106, 168, 171, 182. House Journal, 1859, 
pp. 122, 171. Private Laws, 1859, pp. 109, 110. 

12. Greeley, Horace, An Overland Journey, p. 31. 

18. Ibid., pp. 38, 89. 
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Several measures were before the special session of the legislature 
in 1860 for ferry privileges on the Marais des Cygnes river, some of 
which passed both houses but failed to get the approval of the gov- 
ernor. One, however, for a ferry at the Morse ford, near Stanton, 
became a law. This act authorized S. L. Morse to operate a ferry 
for a period of five years at this point. His charges for ferriage 
were to be fixed by the county board.'* 

The next ferry location upstream was in the vicinity of Peoria, 
in Franklin county, but aside from a mention in the journal of the 
lower house of the legislature of a bill to authorize a ferry at the 
old town of that name, we have been unable to locate any further 
history.15 

In 1860, Henry Shively,?® a member of the house of representa- 
tives, gave notice at the regular session of that body that he would 
at an early day introduce a bill for the establishment of a ferry 
across the Marais des Cygnes. The legislature adjourned before 
action was taken on his measure. During the special session which 
convened immediately afterwards a new bill was introduced which 
passed both houses and was approved by the governor on February 
27. This act carried a five-year privilege at a point known as the 
Sewel ford. Ferriage rates were fixed by the county board."" 

The next ferry upstream was at or close to Ottawa, and the first 
one in this vicinity may have been operated by Ottawa Indians, who 
were living on a reservation which embraced lands in this immediate 
neighborhood. Fred Richmond, an early resident of Ottawa, says 
that he was the first white boy to live in Ottawa after it was laid 
out in 1864, and to the best of his recollection the Ottawa Indians 
operated the first ferry at that point, using ropes. He thought that 
a Mr. Robbins, who also ran a store, operated a ferry at one time. 

The earliest mention of ferries in this locality coming to our at- 
tention was one dated 1859. That year D. W. Houston, P. P. Elder, 
and A. R. Morton and their associates were given authority by the 
legislature to establish and keep a ferry across the Marais des 
Cygnes in Franklin county for a term of ten years, with landing 
privileges on both sides of the river. This act was approved by the 
governor on February 9, 1859, and took effect at once."® 

An item in the Wyandotte Gazette, of June 30, 1866, stated that 

14. Private Laws, 1860, special session, p. 279. 


15. House Journal, 1860, special session, p. 729. 


16. Henry Shively is listed in the “Census of 1860,” Franklin county, Peoria township, 
pp. 275, 276. His age is given as 41. He was a native of Indiana. 


17. House Journal, 1860, p. 126. Private Laws, 1860, special session, p. 278. 
18. House Journal, 1859, pp. 202, 225, 242, 277, 278. Private Laws, 1859, pp. 110, 111. 
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“A good ferryboat has been placed in the Marais des Cygnes, at 
Ottawa.” F. W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg publisher, an early resident 
of Ottawa, recalled a story told by the late Col. J. N. Harrison, 
better known among his acquaintances as “Curly” Harrison, about 
Charles Robbins, who ran the ferryboat at Ottawa before the bridges 
came: 


Colonel Harrison said that the late Charles Robbins, picturesque pioneer of 
Ottawa, was operating the ferry across the Marais des Cygnes at Ottawa. 
Business was not exactly rushing one warm summer day and Robbins had his 
ferry docked on the south side of the stream. He was engaged in a game of 
cards in the shade with some “unemployed” friends. A man appeared on the 
north side of the river. He called across but the ferry operator did not want 
to be annoyed. The newcomer kept clamoring for attention, however, and 
finally Robbins turned around and demanded to know what he wanted. He 
shouted that he wanted to cross the river. Robbins, peeved by the interrup- 
tion, shouted the demand: “How much money have you got?” The man who 
wanted to cross announced that he had a dime. “If you’ve only got a dime, 
you will be just as well off on that side as on this side,” Robbins yelled back, 
closing the negotiations and returning to his interrupted card game.!® 


Mr. Brinkerhoff in a letter to the author, dated April 13, 1936, 
gives additional data of this early-day operator. He wrote: 


Robbins was one of the first men in Ottawa. I knew him very well. He 
served for many, many years as justice of the peace and died, as I now recall 
it, about 20 years ago. He was an early-day sheriff of Franklin county. Rob- 
bins had an affliction. He seemed to have no roof in his mouth. 

Another story that Harrison used to tell ran like this. Robbins was on his 
ferry on the south side of the river one day when another fellow afflicted in 
the same way appeared at the north side dock. He called across to Robbins 
who got the notion he was being mocked. According to Harrison the battle 
of words was terrible until a bystander intervened and straightened the thing 
out. 


We have discovered no mention of ferry matters for the Marais 
des Cygnes in either Osage or Lyon counties, and nothing further for 
Franklin. 


Part XVI—VenrpicrRiIs RIVER 


HE Verdigris river is formed by a number of small branches 

which start in Chase county, in R. 9 E., and T. 21 and 22 S. 
The stream flows east into Lyon county, cutting the southwest corner 
and on into Greenwood county, which it leaves at a point almost east 
of Eureka. From here it enters Woodson county, close to the town 
of Toronto, and flows across the southwest corner. Wilson and 
Montgomery are then crossed in a circuitous fashion before the 
stream enters Oklahoma. From the state line south the river con- 


19. Pittsburg Sun, December 6, 1935. 
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tinues through Nowata, Rogers and Wagoner counties, and joins the 
Arkansas river in the extreme northeast corner of Muskogee county, 
about a mile above the point where the Neosho river enters that 
stream. The Verdigris is approximately 270 miles long, of which 
about 158 miles are in Kansas. 

Probably the earliest mention of the stream is by Pike, the ex- 
plorer, who refers to the river in his journal under date of Septem- 
ber 10, 1806.1 Thomas Nuttall, another explorer, mentions the river 
in his journal on July 14, 1819, and speaks of the rapids in the 
stream.? Maj. S. H. Long also wrote of the Verdigris on September 
4, 1819, and gives Was-su-ja, as the Osage name.® 

The first ferry north of the Kansas-Oklahoma line was probably 
not far from the old town of Parker. This town was established in 
1869, named for D. T. Parker, and was located on the east side of 
the Verdigris, about one half mile north of the state boundary. We 
have been unable to learn who operated this crossing, or how long 
it was in service. 

Westralia was probably the location of the next ferry, which may 
have started sometime during 1869. On June 24, that year, the 
Westralia Bridge and Ferry Company was organized, its incorpo- 
rators being Eli Dennis, Oscar F. Johns, Wm. D. Bailey, H. C. Craw- 
ford and E. T. Saunders. The principal office of the company was 
to be located at Westralia, and its capital stock was placed at 
$10,000, with shares at $100 each. The purpose of the company was 
to establish a ferry across the Verdigris river and to improve cross- 
ings and fords on the stream, commencing at the point where the 
37th parallel of latitude or south line of Kansas crosses the Verdigris 
river, thence north up the river for a distance of ten miles, including 
all fords and crossings on the river. The company was also privi- 
leged to improve the banks of the principal crossings and to build a 
toll bridge within the ten-mile limit at the northwest corner of 
Westralia. This charter was filed with the secretary of state, June 
30, 1869.4 

Verdigris City was the next ferry location upstream. On July 7, 
1869, the county commissioners of Montgomery county granted a 
license to Daniel McTaggart and M. C. Dickey to operate a ferry at 
this point. Mr. Dickey was one of the founders of Topeka. Mc- 
Taggart, a Civil War veteran, was an early settler of Montgomery 

1. Pike, Expeditions (1810), p. 136. 

2. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, v. 18, pp. 234, 235. 


: Ibid., v. 16, p. 281. 


“Corporations” 4"7 from secretary of state’s office in eo division, Kansas 
State Historical Society), , p. 94. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1565 
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county, and located on Indian lands in this vicinity soon after the 
war. He was the first county treasurer of Montgomery county, and 
later served as a member of the legislature. He also operated a 
flouring mill and cotton gin, and during the later years of his life 
he resided at Liberty. 

The next ferry location upstream was at Independence. The ferry, 
which was run by J. W. Jones, was probably started about 1869 or 
1870, and was the first ferry at this point. A letter to George H. 
Wark, of Independence, regarding it brought the reply that “there 
seems to be a very meager record in the city hall at Independence, 
but the ferry was operated there near the site of what was afterwards 
Waldsmith Mill, during the year of 1870 and perhaps part of 1871.” 

Another ferry upstream was the one operated by E. H. Moseley, 
at the north line of 8.4, T.28, R.15, in Wilson county. This 
location is shown on a plat of a road running from Humboldt, in 
Allen county, via Fredonia, to the junction of Duck creek and Elk 
river.» Moseley was an early-day trader among the Osages, and 
was one of the commissioners who laid out the road. 

Toronto was probably the last location on the river to require 
a ferry, but aside from an item in the Western Home Journal, of 
Lawrence, January 17, 1871, which stated that “A ferryboat is to be 
put on the Verdigris at Toronto,” we have found no further mention 
of ferries on this river. 


Part XVII—Corronwoop River 


HE Cottonwood river has its source in northwest Marion county 

where a number of small branches unite. A little over two miles 
west of the city of Marion the south branch of the Cottonwood joins 
the larger one, and the combined streams flow in a southeasterly di- 
rection through the county to enter Chase at a point about a mile 
northwest of the village of Cedar Point. From here the river flows 
in a northeasterly direction, making a bend to the south and east, 
touching Cottonwood Falls on the north, and thence in an easterly 
direction to leave Chase county at a point about two and one half 
miles due east of the village of Safford, where it enters Lyon county 
about one mile west of the village of Plymouth. From here it flows 
in a circuitous course, touching the southern limits of Emporia, and 
on into the Neosho about three miles northwest of the town of Neo- 
sho Rapids. The Cottonwood has the distinction of being the larg- 
est tributary of the Neosho. It is approximately 137 miles long, 


Pe Original plat and field notes are in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical 
ety. 
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about 42 being in Marion, 58 in Chase and the balance in Lyon 
counties. Its drainage area is estimated at 1,690 square miles.* 

A writer in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, of July 22, 1930, wrote 
that a small steamboat brought from Lake Michigan, plied up and 
down the Cottonwood in the early 1880’s. The boat was known as 
the Maude Murphy, and was named for a popular teacher in the 
Marion schools. This boat is also mentioned in a Handbook of 
Marion County, published in 1886. 

The first ferry on the Cottonwood upstream was located a short 
distance south of Emporia, about two blocks south of the old Soden 
mill, and was operated by “Big” and “Little” Jim Moore—father 
and son. This enterprise was started in 1866 or 1867, and continued 
until the bridges came. The late E. M. Hinshaw, of Emporia, at 
times assisted in the running of the ferryboat. His son, John E. 
Hinshaw, has a lively recollection of the old ferryboat, and in 
a letter to the writer describes it as a rope ferry. A cable was 
stretched across the river, and a wheel rode on top. A windlass with 
spokes wound or unwound as the boat crossed over. 

Mrs. Martha S. Rees, 1901 Rural street, Emporia, also remembers 
the ferryboat. She was living south of the Cottonwood river at that 
time, and recollects that the ferry was located a short distance south 
of Soden’s mill. 

Mrs. Flora I. Godsey, Emporia, in a letter to the writer, stated 
that she had talked with Mrs. Hallie Soden, daughter of Emporia’s 
early miller, and a Mrs. Stack, and that they both had spoken of 
the large, flat-bottomed boat used occasionally when the river was 
up. 

Ordinarily the Cottonwood was easily forded, the ferryboat being 
used when highwater prevailed. 

Agitation for a bridge began early in 1867 and at that time the 
river was too high to be forded,” so it is more than likely the ferry- 
ing in this county ceased this year or the next. 

The next ferry upstream was in Chase county, near the town of 
Cottonwood Falls. The only mention of this we have discovered is 
the following item and advertisement in the Chase County Banner, 
Cottonwood Falls, January 10, 1869: 

Wood’s Ferry Boat is in running order. Persons wishing to cross the 
Cottonwood will always find a safe and easy passage. This ferry being only 
three fourths of a mile below town, it will accommodate the travel going to 
Council Grove as well as that passing down the Cottonwood. This arrange- 


1. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Daily River Stages, Part IX, p. 47. 
2. Emporia News, February 8, 22, 1867. 
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ment will also relieve our Butler Co. friends from the necessity, as has fre- 
quently been the case, of waiting upon the bank of the Cottonwood until a 
large freshet had subsided; as it will be but a very little out of their direct 
line of travel to Emporia and other points farther north and east. 


Woon’s Ferry 1s Now 1x Runninc Ornper. One Mile Below Cottonwood 
Falls. My Boat is 36 feet long, 14 feet wide, and perfectly safe. The toll is as 
follows: Loaded wagon, $1.00; Empty wagon, 50; One horse and wagon, 50; 
Single Horse and Rider, 25; Footman, 15; Loose cattle and horses, 5 cents per 
head; Sheep and hogs, 2 cents per head; Teams of over two horses, or one 
yoke of Oxen, 10 cents additional for each animal. S. N. Woon. 

So far as we have been able to learn, this completes the history 
of ferrying on the Cottonwood river. 


Part XVIII—Sprine River 


PRING river rises in the western part of Lawrence county, Mis- 
souri, flows in a slightly northwest direction across it and Jasper 
counties and enters Kansas in Cherokee county. It runs in a gen- 
erally southern course out of Kansas and into Ottawa county, Okla- 
homa, where it unites with the Neosho river. The stream is about 
100 miles long, twenty five of which are in Kansas. 
The first ferry on the river north of the Kansas line was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Baxter Springs. Frank M. Perkins says: 


Mr. Geo. A. Root, Baxter Sprines, Ks., Aug. 9, 1932. 
Topeka, Kan.: 

Dear Sir.—yYours of July 2 rec’d and will say I have interviewed every old 
timer here in regard to the ferry matter. 

The Baxter Springs Bridge and Ferry Co. never did function. 

A. Willard built and operated a cable ferry from 1867 to the time the bridge 
was built over Spring river in 1886. This was on what is now called 12th street 
or River street and is one half mile east of Baxter. There was a ferry over 
the Neosho at Chetopa, and one over Spring river at Boston Mills, about 6 
miles up the river from Baxter. 

There was a ferry known as Pooler’s ferry in Oklahoma, about 20 miles 
south of here. Mose Pooler was a half-blood Cherokee Indian. 


Yours truly, 

Frank M. Perkins. 

Another ferry in the vicinity of Baxter Springs was known as 
Stanley’s ferry, and was operating in the spring of 1870. At meet- 
ings of the county commissioners on May 2 and 3 of that year, a 
petition was presented by J. 8. Van Epps, asking the board to ap- 
point commissioners to view, locate and lay out a road running from 
Water street, in Baxter Springs, to Spring river, thence along that 
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river south to Stanley’s ferry. This petition was granted and J. S. 
Van Epps, R. Little and C. Harvey were appointed commissioners, 
who, together with the county surveyor, were to view and survey 
this road on May 23, 1870. No further mention of this ferry has 
been located.? 

On March 2, 1869, the Baxter Springs Bridge and Ferry Co., was 
organized, its projectors being Wm H. Hornor, Goodwin Vanwinkle, 
E. W. Botsford, A. 8. Dennison and D. W. King. This organization 
was capitalized at $50,000, with shares at $25 each. Baxter Springs 
was designated as the principal place of business, and the company 
contemplated building a bridge or operating a ferry on Spring river 
near there. This charter was filed with the secretary of state March 
10, 1869,? but according to Mr. Perkins the company got no further. 

Boston Mills, about six miles up Spring river from Baxter Springs, 
was the next ferry crossing. The mills were on the west side of the 
river. The post office of Destine was here also, the military road 
passing between the mills and post office. Boston Mills was about 
two miles north of Empire City,’ and is shown in the Third Annual 
Report of the State Board of Agriculture of 1874. 

John Broylis operated a ferry on Spring river in Cherokee county, 


but we have been unable to locate any data concerning it, other than 
the casual mention that the ferry was an intermediate point on a 
state road running from Sovereen’s ferry on the Neosho river, to 
Columbus and via Broylis’ ferry to the state line. Milton Douglas, 
Fred Wagoner and John Broylis were the commissioners who laid out 
the road, the latter probably being the operator of the ferry.‘ 


Part XIX—NINNESCAH RIVER 


HE Ninnescah is formed by two branches, the North and South 

Forks, which unite slightly northwest of the village of Venice in 
Sedgwick county. The North Fork rises in the southeast part of 
Stafford county, flows slightly to the northeast and enters Reno 
county in Range 10 W., Township 24. Describing an arc the stream 
passes close to Sylvia and Arlington, thence eastward, passing just 
south of the village of Castleton, thence to the southeast into Sedg- 
wick county to unite with the South Fork. The South Fork is the 
longer of the two branches and rises in Pratt county in Range 14, 
‘ near the center of that county from north to south. It has a 
1. The Workingman’s Journal, Columbus, May 20, 1870. 
2. “Corporations,” v. 2, p. 37. 


8. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1169. 
4. Laws, Kansas, 1871, p. 302. 
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practically east course through that and Kingman counties, thence 
to the southeast and across the southwest corner of Sedgwick, uniting 
with the North Fork, the combined streams then entering Sumner 
county and crossing that county to the southeast to join the Arkan- 
sas river about three miles north of the town of Oxford. The North 
Fork is approximately 77 miles long, while the South Fork to its 
junction with the Arkansas is about 147 miles in length. Ninnescah 
is an Osage word, and the meaning has been variously given. One 
rendering is “Beautiful squaw.”' The late James R. Mead, of 
Wichita, who lived among and traded with the Osages, in a paper on 
the “Origin of Names of Kansas Streams,” read before the Kansas 
Academy of Science, said the word is an Osage (Dakota) name 
meaning “good spring water,” from the great number of springs 
coming out of the tertiary gravels of its upper course.? Another au- 
thority gives the word as Nen-ne-es-cah, an Osage word, meaning 
“white water.”* Andreas’ History of Kansas, page 1525, says the 
Ninnescah is a beautiful stream and being fed altogether from 
springs, its water is pure and clear. 

The earliest mention of ferries on this stream is the following from 
the Arkansas City Traveler, of June 20, 1877: “The body of John 
Broderick, who was drowned some weeks since by the upsetting of 
a ferry boat on the Nenescah river, has been recovered.” Lacking 
opportunity to consult county records we are unable definitely to 
locate this ferry, or give the names of its operators. Since the only 
mention we have found appears in papers near the mouth of the 
stream, we are convinced the ferry was in Sumner county and close 
to the Arkansas river. 

Another item mentioning the ferry is found in The Sumner County 
Press, Wellington, February 21, 1878: “The Nennescah river was 
past fording last week and the ferry at London crossing was brought 
into requisition.” 

Nothing further has been found concerning Ninnescah ferries. 


Part XX—WALNvttT RIVER 


HE Walnut river has its source in the northeast part of Butler 

county, and flows slightly southwest, passing Augusta to the 

east and south, and on into Cowley county. By a circuitous course 

the stream continues southward through Winfield and joins the 

Arkansas river in the southeastern part of Arkansas City. The 
1. The Leader Courier, Kingman, April, 1900. 


2. Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, v. 18, p. 216. 
8. Arkansas City Traveler, February 13, 1878. 
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river takes its name from the abundance of walnut timber which 
grew along its course. The Walnut is about 130 miles in length, ap- 
proximately 75 miles being in Butler county and the balance in 
Cowley. 

The first ferry on the river upstream was in the vicinity of Ar- 
kansas City, and apparently was in operation as early as 1877. We 
have been unable to learn the name of the operator of this ferry, the 
date it started, or the length of time it was in service. Aside from 
the following items from the Arkansas City Traveler, of June 20, 
1877, we have found no other mention: 


At last the Walnut is fordable and the farmers are permitted to come to 
town without the exquisite pleasure of a ride on the ferry and a walk the 
balance of the way. 

The saw frame belonging to Lippman’s mill, sunk in the Walnut river by 
the capsizing of the boat, was fished out yesterday. It was lying fifteen feet 
under water and was bedded 18 inches in mud. 


Another ferry upstream was located at the south entrance of Win- 
field, and was operated by Thomas Wright. He was granted a li- 
cense by the county commissioners on February 1, 1871, and was 
authorized to collect the following rates for ferriage: For a two- 
horse team and wagon, 75 cents; horse and buggy, 25 cents; 1 horse, 


15 cents; footman, 10 cents; loose horses and cattle, 15 cents; sheep 
and hogs, 5 cents each.* This ferry probably functioned when nec- 
essary, up to the completion of a bridge across the Walnut near 
Winfield. 

So far as we have learned no other ferries operated on the Walnut 
river. 


Part XXI—INDEPENDENCE CREEK 


NE of the shorter but most interesting streams of Kansas is In- 

dependence creek, in Doniphan and Atchison counties. This 
stream has its source in a number of small branches some of which 
rise in the southwestern part of Doniphan county and the others in 
Lancaster township, Atchison county. The creek forms a small part 
of the boundary between Atchison and Doniphan counties before its 
confluence with the Missouri, at a point about two and one half 
miles above the city of Atchison. Independence creek is approxi- 
mately fifteen miles long, about equally divided between Atchison 
and Doniphan counties.* 


* “Commissioners’ Records,’ Cowley county, 1871. 


1. Everts, Atlas of Kansas (1887), pp. 26, 29. Anderson’s Atlas of Doniphan County, 
Kansas (1927), p. 3. Ogle’s Standard Atlas of Atchison County, Kansas (1903), p. 7. 
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The first mention of this creek, which was not named at the time, 
was by the French explorer Bourgmont, who in 1724 referred to it 
while on a visit to the Kansas Indians at this point, calling it “a 
small river.” To Lewis and Clark belong the credit for the naming, 
when they camped there on the evening of July 4, 1804. Their jour- 
nal of this date says: 

The morning of the 4th July was announced by the discharge of our gun. 

. After fifteen miles sail we came to on the north a little above a creek 
on the southern side, about thirty yards wide, which we called Independence 
creek, in honour of the day, which we could celebrate only by an evening gun, 
and an additional gill of whiskey to the men.? 

Maj. Stephen H. Long’s Yellowstone expedition stopped at the 
mouth of the creek in 1819, and in his journal he marks the stream 
as Independence creek. The expeditionary force of Capt. Howard 
Stansbury camped on the headwaters of the stream in 1849 and 
also designates it by that name.* The probabilities are that the 
name bestowed by Lewis and Clark is the one by which it was first 
known to the whites. 

So far as we have been able to discover, there was but one ferry 
on Independence creek. It was operated by Joseph B. Beatty, and 
was running during the later fifties. In a pictorial edition of the 
Atchison Daily Globe of July 16, 1894, is an item about Col. A. G. 
Ege, a well known early-day Southerner of Doniphan county. The 
colonel was a frequent Atchison visitor, who came by way of the 
ferry, and was almost always accompanied by a pack of hounds. 
The article stated that he always carried a pistol, and one of his 
modes of diversion was putting a hole through some bystander’s 
hat without hitting him. On one occasion, while at the Independ- 
ence ferry, the colonel took a shot at a man’s hat but, aiming a trifle 
too low, creased him. Being a gentleman, the colonel took the in- 
jured man to his own home and nursed him until he was recovered. 

Just how long the ferry was operated we have not learned. But 
since the legislature of 1858 passed an act granting to Jacob N. 
McCall, Egbert M. Lee, A. J. Allison, Benjamin Wrigley and E. W. 
Stratton, members of the Kansas Express Stage Company, the right 
to erect a toll bridge across Independence creek within two miles 
of its junction with Deer creek,‘ it is probable that Mr. Beatty soon 
after discontinued his ferry, for the legislature of 1859 passed an 


2. Lewis and Clark, History of the Expedition (1814), v. 1, p. 21. 


8. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10, p. 338. George J. Remsburg, in Atchison Daily 
Globe, November 8, 1905. 


4. Private Laws, Kansas, 1858, p. 39. House Journal, 1858, pp. 82, 246. Council Journal, 
1858, pp. 271, 273. 
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act granting him the right to construct a toll bridge across the creek 
at a point known as Beatty’s ferry.® 


Part XXII—PorrawaToMIE CREEK 


CCORDING to Harry Johnson, writing in the Garnett Review, 

of July 12, 1934, a ferry run by Charles Ellis, spanned the 
“North Fork” of Pottawatomie creek, in Anderson county, where 
the present bridge on highway No. 73W is located. No dates were 
given, but the time was before any stream in the county was crossed 
by a bridge. The Pottawatomie figured quite prominently in the 
troublous times of territorial days, the Pottawatomie massacre tak- 
ing place at Dutch Henry’s crossing. The creek, like most small 
Kansas streams, was fordable the greater part of the year, requiring 
ferry service only during the occasional periods of high water. On 
such occasions the ferryman charged one dollar each for taking 
wagons across. 

On one occasion, following a rainy spell, Yankee Robinson’s cir- 
cus, the first one to show within the confines of Anderson county, 
drew up before the ferry. They were to show in Garnett that day. 
Having pulled through the sticky mud of the valley to the bank of 
the river where the ferry was located, the boss in charge was not 
long in accepting Ellis’ offer to ferry his outfit across for $1 a wagon. 
Thirteen wagons had been taken across and Ellis had collected a 
dollar apiece for same, when a teamster decided to water his team. 
Spying a place where it appeared practicable to get his horses down 
to the water, he finally reached the creek and at the same time dis- 
covered that a ford was located at this place—in fact he saw a set- 
tler of the neighborhood drive into the water and start across, the 
muddied waters not reaching above the horses’ knees. The circus 
teamster hurried back to where the balance of the teams were pull- 
ing up the steep bank on the south side of the stream, shouting the 
news as he came. The whole circus outfit at once started a search 
for Mr. Ellis, who, having witnessed the teamster making for the 
ford to water his team, and knowing his discovery of the ford, wisely 
locked his boat to the bank and suddenly departed from the scene. 
Not finding him, the circus outfit returned to the task of getting the 
wagons to the top of the hill, the show’s one and only elephant ably 
assisting in this chore. Yankee Robinson’s circus showed in Garnett 
in later years, crossing the North Fork on a bridge, high above where 
the ferryboat operated. 


5. Private Laws, 1859, pp. 21, 22. 





The Kansas Prairie 
Or, Eight Days on the Plains 


Isaac Morratr 
I. INTRODUCTION 


SAAC MOFFATT, whose record of a visit to Kansas in 1859 is 

here reproduced, was a resident of Philadelphia. He came to the 
territory to remove the body of a friend, named only as George in 
the account, who was a member of a surveying expedition and who 
died about a month before Moffatt’s arrival. Moffatt wrote some- 
what extravagantly and a few flights into the upper reaches of his 
fancy, quite irrelevant to the presentation of a picture of Kansas 
through the eyes of an Eastern traveler, have been omitted. In a 
preface he offered an apology for the deficiencies of a narrative 
written only for members of his family and close friends who might 
be interested in an account of travel in the newly opened territory. 
Spelling and punctuation for the most part are reproduced as in the 
original. The manuscript is a small bound volume of 105 leaves; 
the writing is heavily shaded in the fashion of the period. Phila- 
delphia, 1860, appears on the title page. 


II. Tue NARRATIVE 
EIGHT DAYS IN KANSAS TERRITORY 


Chapter 1st 


The morning of the 19th September, 1859, dawned on the little 
town of Kansas City with a cheerless aspect, the rain which had 
fallen at intervals throughout the previous day had rendered the 
unpaved streets nearly impassable. The travel for the last fifteen 
hundred miles from Philadelphia to this place had been unmarked 
by any particular event to relieve the monotony and the tedium of 
a through passage by rail and steamboat,—and I now awaited the 
gearing up of the team that was to convey me to the interior with 
that anxiety that a man might be expected to entertain, who is 
about stepping out into the untried world for the first time ;—and I 
must confess that the continuance of my journey in the manner now 
intended,—and over a new country of entirely different complexion 
to any yet seen,—had that charm for me, which the beautiful and 
romantic never fails to excite in the breast of any true lover of na- 
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ture. Breakfast over, and bills paid “I wait for the waggon” which 
in a short time makes its appearance at the door of the Hotel,—the 
baggage is duly stowed away, the Buffalo skins adjusted,—and we 
are off for the Plains. 

Our team one of that class more for service than for show was ad- 
mirably chosen,—a full size gray horse of the norman stock,—and 
his mate the black a sample of the perfect roadster—one in whom 
a good judge would expect to find great endurance; a real wiry fel- 
low!—the waggon,—one without springs,—long, easily set on the 
wheels,—once of a bright blue colour is fitted with bows for a cover, 
—and by the arrangement of an old buggy seat jammed in between 
the additional side boards makes quite a comfortable voiture,—and 
one in which you might with confidence expect to reach your des- 
tination in safety ;—the driver my only companion is a young lad 
whose entire experience has been gathered in the neighbourhood of 
the stable,—and to whom the care of horses appeared to be a posi- 
tion of considerable importance in the world;—in fact he thinks 
for them,—talks to them,—and I verily believe dreams of them ;— 
such is my coachman Dominique!—a simple child of nature,—with 
as good a heart as was ever encased in a mortal frame,—kind, cheer- 
ful and happy. 

The road we are now traversing between Kansas City and West- 
port is in a dreadful state from mud, mostly uphill and through a 
considerable piece of oak and walnut timber,—the rain has washed 
the earth away from the huge stones which form the basis of the 
road, rendering our progress very slow and troublesome. 

The heavy clouds which have been for some time gathering over- 
head,—now break upon us in a copious shower of rain,—and we halt 
at the roadside, under the temporary shelter of the noble trees to 
arrange and put up our canvas cover, which the hurry of prepara- 
tion for our departure had prevented us from doing sooner ;—this 
done we continue our westward course and pass through the village 
of Westport on the boundary line of Missouri,—and within two 
miles of the prairie;—in a few minutes we overtake a number of 
waggons conveying emigrants for the interior, some of the waggons 
having hopelessly settled in the mud holes on the road; we pass on, 
and arrive at the Missouri line——where we meet a large party of 
Santa Fé traders and their waggons encamped,—and getting ready 
for their long and tedious overland voyage ;—here also is the United 
States mail for Santa Fé, at a halt—and are about taking down the 
small tent which they had pitched on the roadside ;—the conductor 
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a half Mexican looking individual with a slouched hat,—and a 
Blue Blanket shawl,—under which a large revolver, and a bowie 
knife are plainly visible, is keeping guard,—and paying no more at- 
tention to the drizzling rain which is steadily descending, than if it 
was part and parcel of his lot in life!—half a mile further and we 
are launched on the Grand Rolling Prairie! which under the misty 
canopy which now covers it,—is like an immense sea of land,—en- 
veloped in fog,—the grass on its great wavy surface, sparkling in 
moisture and resembling the heavy swell of the Ocean after a storm, 
—while the road from the peculiar nature of the soil, and the rain,— 
looks like an enormous Black Snake! wending its tortuous course 
over a green velvet carpet. 

Onward through the disagreeable and chilling rain the team holds 
its course,—at the usual walking pace adopted by all travellers in 
crossing this territory, the continual up and down of the road, as 
you descend into a slough at the foot of every hill, and rise again to 
the summit of the next crest, forbidding a trot,—except at rare in- 
tervals where a level suface intervenes for a half mile or so. We 
now come in sight of an improvement in the shape of a large farm, 
or ranche, entirely surrounded with a durable stone fence,—with a 
large yard partitioned off in like manner for cattle——in which I can 
discern some two hundred head, or more;—the other portion of the 
farm,—entirely covered with Indian corn; but the day is too gloomy 
to see anything to advantage, and I must notice this excellent farm 
again, on my return. 

For some miles further on,—no sign of habitation is visible ;—this 
county (Johnson county) being mostly Indian Reservation, and 
few Indians having actually settled thereon makes this portion of 
the road particularly lonesome,—and the weather today renders it 
more so. 

Shortly after passing the ranche we cross Indian Creek,’ an in- 
significant stream of water, near which is a corn patch, and an 
Indian’s hut in the midst of it,—and after three or four miles of the 
same desolate road, I at length discern at the top of a fine crest a 
small log-cabin,—which Dominique says must be our Hotel for this 
time. As it is now getting late I make up my mind to give up fur- 
ther travelling for this day,—the limited amount of light remaining 
being insufficient for us to reach the next station ;—dinner time has 
passed and gone, long since without a chance of obtaining that wel- 


1. Indian creek rises in Olathe township, Johnson county, and flows in a northeasterly 
direction joining Tomahawk creek in Oxford township about a mile west of the state line. 
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come meal,—the wide expanse of country, over which we have 
passed, not presenting any other habitation than the one Indian hut; 
—so that cold, hungry, and with stiffened limbs, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the humble shelter and fare of this lonely cabin before 
us,—scramble out of our waggon as best we can, and enter Cook’s 
mansion,—for such we find is the name of our host;—the horses are 
put up for the night, and a hasty meal ordered of our active hostess. 
The log-cabin is an extremely well ventilated one of the most primi- 
tive style——containing in all, two small rooms,—Parlour, Dining- 
room, and Kitchen in one,—and sleeping and store room the other, 
the entire house is only about eight feet high, and twenty feet long, 
with a rude chimney of prairie flag-stones on the outside of one 
gable—a door on either side, and a small window about two feet 
square, adjoining the front door,—the sleeping room has also a simi- 
lar window, which completes the outside decoration of this prairie 
Home,—it is not a regular house of entertainment, but being situ- 
ated at cross roads, and being also the only house for miles, it is 
always sought by those who need refreshment or rest; the furniture 
of the interior is much on a par with the house itself, being of the 
rudest description, two beds, a tin meat safe, and a coffee mill, com- 
prise the movables in the chamber, three old chairs, a cooking stove, 
two old and common tables, also furnish up the general department, 
a bucket, a wash basin, two or three pots, and a frying pan, are all 
the kitchen utensils I have been able to discover,—while a few odd 
cups and saucers, and some old plates comprise the dinner and tea 
service; on one of the tables,—a side table there is the paste-board, 
on which a small bag of flour holds a prominent position, a bow! of 
fat, and a hair comb are alongside,—the skillet is on the stove, and 
the cook (Mrs. Cook) is about slicing up some cold boiled-beef 
which is destined for the skillet,—to reappear in the shape of beef- 
steaks, she has also made from the flour and fat, some biscuits as 
they are called, which are deposited in the oven, and with the kettle 
now beginning to speak for itself, preparations on a large scale are 
going forward for the united dinner and supper of the City-man! 
The house now begins to wear the appearance of a genuine Hotel ;— 
as the darkness comes on—and the winds howi,—other benighted 
travellers make their appearance, and although on our arrival there 
was but one guest, a real specimen of the Missouri frontier-man,— 
acquainted as I afterwards find, with every creek and every settle- 
ment on the Missouri line, or in Kansas territory,—we are soon 
favoured with two more arrivals from Leavenworth,—who with the 
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usual plea of wearyness and hunger, wish to be allowed to remain 
over night,—so that our party now numbers five —who have availed 
themselves of the friendly shelter of Cook’s Prairie Hotel (as I have 
christened it), to escape from the cold and violent blast which is 
now sweeping over the prairie with a force and power unknown in 
any other portion of this continent. 

Our combined kitchen, dining-room and parlour presents a strange 
and busy scene,—huddled together,—as near the fire as possible to 
avoid the winds whistling through the hundred and one chinks and 
cracks with which the room is ventilated,—not forgetting the ill- 
fitting frame of the six-light window sash;—the busy house wife 
bustling round in close proximity to the stove, and striving to make 
out a decent meal by the aid of the aforesaid biscuits—steaks, 
coffee, and apple-sauce,—is a scene,—the novelty of which will not 
be easily forgotten. 

At length—we gather round the welcome board,—where with the 
assistance of a solitary and dimly burning candle, (stuck in a bottle) 
we attend to the wants of the inner man, who has for some time been 
asserting his right to consideration ;—This interesting and satisfac- 
tory operation ended,—for “hunger is sweet sauce,”’—we gather 
around the stove-—turn up the collars of our overcoats,—to turn 
off the superfluous atmosphere, and for an hour or so before retiring, 
are edified by the tales of border broils——and other events in the 
early settlement of this Kansas territory ;—its future prospects,— 
incidents of travel, and the usual amount of roadside news. Our two 
friends from Leavenworth had been cultivating the acquaintance of 
a friend whom they styled “Tanglefoot,”—better known as bad 
whiskey ;—the name is novel to me, thuugh I must own not inap- 
propriate,—seeing that they have much difficulty in walking straight. 
Our host,—and hostess fill their pipes, immediately after supper, 
and join in the conversation of the evening, . . . the number of 
bushels of corn they expect to raise, and such like topics forming the 
staple of their talk—which they utter in that drawling, twanging 
voice acquired by a down-easter when he has become westernized, 
—for the Cooks are Yankees, who have lived for some time on the 
Ohio near Pittsburg, and have emigrated from thence to their Kan- 
sas home. In looking over my map by the dim light of the candle, 
I enquired of our hostess the name of the settlement, her farm (or 
claim as they call it) is located in, she replies——by asking me, if I 
notice the name of Elizabethtown, on the map,—which I answered 
in the affirmative——she states that I am now on that spot—and 
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that when the road commissioners were at her house a year ago,— 
they applied themselves to the task of designating the place—and 
after selecting various names,—all of which they found on looking 
over the list of towns and villages in the territory had been already 
monopolized, she mentioned her own (Elizabeth) and as that was 
then new in Kansas, it was henceforward set down as Elizabethtown, 
Johnson county.? 

The dishes having been washed up by the good wife, while I am 
nursing the baby who has been for some time restless, (owing to an 
attack of chills and fever), she finds time to fix up the beds in the 
adjoining room,—the apartment of state, and one in an outhouse for 
our “Tanglefoot” friends;—we take our line of march bedward,—I 
have the best bed offered me and my man, our hosts occupy the 
other bed,—and the frontier man turns in,—on the floor;—I choose 
the back part of the couch—and having divested myself of overcoat, 
hat, and shoes, and placing my undercoat on the pillow, so as to 
have the pistol pocket at hand,—TI retire to rest in my other clothes, 
having wrapped my handkerchief around my head,—to keep off the 
excessive ventilation with which the chamber is favoured,—and 
after sweeping away two or three large spiders near my face,—and 
commending myself to the protection of my Heavenly Father—with 
a prayer for those I love—in the far off regions of the East,—I sink 
into a profound slumber, as sweet as could be obtained in a Palace! 
—no frightful dreams marred the repose of that Prairie bed, and I 
awoke at daylight much refreshed in body and spirits;—and now for 
breakfast,—and the road again;—Breakfast in this section is but 
a repetition of the same bill of fare as supper, and needs no further 
description. 

Chapter 2nd 


Second day on the plains: —Twenty-two miles from Kansas City, 
cold bracing wind from the north, clear sky,—and sunshine,—course 
southwest ;—make an early start,—the sun just peeping over the 
hills, the roads nearly dry from the effects of the high winds during 
the night,—and the weather giving tokens of a fine day ;—after an 
hours drive we come to a fine spring,—and there meet the first living 
soul this day,—a team is leaving the spring, beside which the male 
and female occupants of the waggon, have just finished their camp 
breakfast,—the rude fire of sticks among the stones, is still burning, 
—they have the usual prairie waggon,—with its close canvas cover, 
—and have camped out all night,—as is the universal custom with 

2. Elizabethtown, Johnson county, was situated four miles southeast of present Olathe. 


Now an extinct location. Shown on Robert L. Ream’s Sectional Map of the Territory of 
Kansas, 1858. 
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the inhabitants of the plains;—their team consists of six oxen, and 
they seem prepared for a long journey. We pass onward and pro- 
ceed to Spring Hill*, which we reach at ten o’clock,—make no stay 
here, but forward to Marysville where we intend to dine—Spring 
Hill is a very nice little settlement,—with three or four superior 
looking houses for this part of the country, and there are several 
large patches of splendid corn near them,—the first semblance of 
comfort I have seen since I came into the territory;—we reach 
Marysville* about noon put up the horses and engage dinner. This 
place bids fair to make a thriving settlement, situated on a high 
ridge of land,—overlooking an immense tract of country ;—boasts 
of two little stores,—some cabins and a good weatherboarded house 
at which we are stopping, and which has been intended for the 
village or roadside Tavern (though no sign of a bar or liquor is 
visible), and is surrounded with several fine farms,—its course is 
evidently upward and onward. 

While awaiting dinner I notice an Indian and squaw riding past, 
on a visit to some of their neighbours,—they are drest off in their 
best and are mounted on two excellent horses,—their attire is a cross 
between the Indian garb and the white mans costume,—the squaw is 
touched off with some gaudy red trappings,—but she sits her horse 
like a Queen!, but the whiskey bottle which is tied up in a red and 
white handkerchief, tells a tale of Indian ruin; their whole appear- 
ance however is highly picturesque and accords well with the scene 
around. 

This portion of the county is also mostly Indian reservation, 
which accounts for the sparsely settled population ——and will re- 
main so until it is sold back again to the government which will be 
at no distant date——Indians at the best making but poor farmers. 

After a better dinner than that of yesterday we resume our jour- 
ney, the day has now become delightful, the clear sky,—the brilliant 
sunshine, and the bracing air of the Prairie filling the breast with 
rapture, as the magnificent scenery bursts on the view from the 
summit of one of the higher crests;—here on every side for miles,— 
as far as the eye can reach is one continuous chain of hills and 
valleys—all green and fertile!—no barren spots, or frowning preci- 
pices ;—undulating like the swell of the ocean,—and interspersed 
and laced in every direction with beautiful belts of timber—the 
sure sign of some gently winding Creek or River! While around 

8. Spring Hill, situated in the township of the same name, Johnson county, was sw 


rveyed 
in 1857 and the first building was erected in the same year. It is ten miles south of Olathe, 
on the southern boundary line of the county. 
4. Marysville, or St. Marysville as it was also known, was about seven miles north of 
amg Paola, Miami county. In 1861 the name was changed to Lyons. It is now an extinct 
wn. 
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you,—every here and there,—large patches of Prairie flowers! usurp 
the place of the native grass. ; 

Such is the landscape through which we are now taking our after- 
noon ride, a treat worth coming the entire distance from Philadelphia 
to enjoy!,—while ever and anon,—startled by the rumbling of our 
waggon,—the beautiful Prairie Chicken rises from its covert in the 
long grass,—like pheasants in an English preserve;—and after de- 
scribing a semi-circle in the air—disappears again, in its native 
sphere!—these birds are very curiously formed, and when dead as 
we see them at market, convey no idea as to their beauty when seen 
in this part,—their handsome spotted plumage,—and fat, round 
forms, deficient in tail, render them easily recognizable among other 
birds. 

After an hours drive we cross Big Bull creek,5—the most pic- 
turesque piece of water on the plain, about the width of the widest 
part of our Wissahickon,—with lofty trees growing to the water’s 
edge—and with a gentle serpentine course, it looks charmingly 
romantic!—while the water at the ford is as clear as crystal,— 
running over a bed of flag stones——and now only about two feet 
deep. 

Some ten miles from Bull creek over a road much improved in 
condition as regards sloughs,—and lonely as the most devoted lover 
of solitude could desire (not an habitation being visible) ;—the 
timber of the Osage River is reached,—it extends in width on either 
side of the river some half mile, and the track through the woods is 
of the very worst description,—the heavy rains having made great 
pools of soft mud, in which the wheels sink to the hub,—every 
minute,—but we are out on the open plain again—and all is pleasant 
once more ;—this river is no wider than Bull creek,—and not quite 
so picturesque. 

The sun is now declining, . . . the evening dews ‘ 
are now beginning to gather. The Prairie Chicken are trotting along 
the road in front of us, in parties,—their custom at eventide,—the 
Plover are enjoying a walk also—the grasshoppers are chirping their 
evening lay,—and all nature lies serene beneath the setting sun! 


About a mile from the western bank of the Osage River, we come 
up with a new house,—not yet entirely finished, the appearance of 
which from its modern design, invites us to make it our hotel, for 
the night,—we ask leave to put up with the family,—our request is 
granted if we will be content with their fare,—our answer of course 


_ 5. Big Bull creek rises near the southern boundary of Johnson county and flows south, 
joining the Marais des Cygnes about four miles south of Paola, Miami county. 
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is very happy to do so,—the team is installed in the barn,—my 
carpet bag carried into the house and laid on the carpenter’s bench, 
there are three carpenters at work here finishing the interior of 
the structure, the floor has for a carpet, a goodly coat of shavings 
about ankle deep,—and altogether the prospect for a comfortable 
night’s lodging,—is anything but encouraging. 

The stove in the center of the one large room, which comprises at 
present the entire lower part of the house,—together with the car- 
penter’s bench,—and a lot of lumber,—as also a bedstead in one 
corner, on which is reclining a very sick old man,—and the only 
table, now spread with plates,—leave not a particle of room for 
locomotion,—and I therefore take a seat beside my bag on the 
bench ;—the women for there are two raw-boned, dark skinned speci- 
mens of female loveliness, (one of whom, by the by, the most for- 
bidding looking individual I have met with in many a day)—are 
preparing supper, and enjoying their pipes!—but to my anxious eye 
there is nothing particularly attractive ;—however we are now seated 
at the table ;— 

Will you take coffee Sir?—if you please—coffee handed,—such 
stuff—but for the cup, you would not know what to call it,—have 
you any sugar and milk?—we have milk,—but no sugar,—take a 
Biscuit?—if you please,—I take a hot Biscuit, made from black ill 
looking flour,—seeing no butter, and fearing it is in the same place 
as the sugar, I do not ask for any ;—so I proceed to make my supper 
from the black Biscuit, and the sugarless coffee;—will you take 
some more coffee Sir?—no, I thank you,—I will take a glass of 
milk,—they hand me buttermilk,—which I do not touch,—there are 
some boiled potatoes of a black, watery complexion,—on the table,— 
as also some bare-bones which they call beef—I decline them 
both,—and with a supper little calculated to produce indigestion, I 
retire to my seat on the carpenter’s bench,—to await the time for 
retiring. I cannot help thinking as I sit in communion with myself, 
how deceptive is outside appearance. This house from the tasty 
manner in which it is finished externally, promised to my sanguine 
nature comfort, and good fare!—but Oh! what a disappointment,— 
the people are filthy—and the food fit only for a savage!—they 
may be getting along well in their farming operations, as they have 
considerable land under cultivation,—but Oh, how lost to everything 
that can make life desirable cleanliness, decency, and education ;— 
the coarse,—nonsensical conversation which they are indulging in,— 
proclaims them ignorant in a degree! 
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We are now informed that our bed is ready, when we wish it;— 
and myself and Dominique gladly avail ourselves of the release from 
the jargon of this circle, and proceed up stairs;—one large room 
meets our view,—with four beds spread out at intervals on the 
floor ;—steady there!—in wending my way to the litter allotted to 
us,—I come near making a short descent into the kitchen below ;— 
as I find the floor is only loose boards laid on the joists, and I grasp 
the red hot stove pipe which comes up through the floor, in prefer- 
ence to scraping an acquaintance with the stove below. 

Now if the theory of well ventilated sleeping apartments is cor- 
rect,—then this is a remarkable healthy one, for it is minus one 
sash,—and as the chimney was not yet built, the stove pipe is al- 
lowed to pass out through a large hole in the roof,—which serves 
also to create a thorough draught ;—there is one thing in the econ- 
omy of sleeping chambers in this territory calculated to save time, 
that is the trouble of taking off your clothing at night,—and putting 
it on again in the morning!—in fact the slight cover on each bed, 
admonishes you that instead of undressing—your overcoat will be 
better laid on your shoulders ;—profiting by last night’s experience, 
—and the look of this garret,—I lie down just as I have been drest 
all day,—hat,—boots,—overcoat and all,—and sleep until three in 
the morning, when the wind from the hole in the roof awakens me, 
—and I remain thinking of the future of my journey, till daylight. 
One feature has attracted my attention in this part, that is the total 
abscence of Pine-wood;—talk about Black Walnut Furniture on 
East as being a luxury, why the very house in which I am now 
domiciled is built of Black Walnut from the ground to the roof; 
in fact it is all hard wood you meet with in this section—and I 
verily believe there is not a stick of Pine-wood growing in the ter- 
ritory. 

Chapter 3rd 


Third day on the Plains:—Arise this morning shortly after day- 
light,—and scrawl a few lines before breakfast,—Breakfast I said! 
—well, I’ll not cayil about terms,—I’ll call it so,— —but it does not 
come up to the standard of the supper!, true we have some white 
butter, churned alongside the stove, while the kettle is boiling,— 
but then we have no milk!—so the change is not for the better ;— 
I shall in future say little more on the score of food,—until some 
remarkable change for the better takes place,—I dislike this same- 
ness in description—as much as I do in actual practice, and as 
meals in general are not objects of primary importance with me,— 
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I should not have devoted so much time in talking about them if I 
could have given an idea of the domestic habits of the settlers in 
this country in any other way. However here comes the team,— 
all right!—we are on the road again; the same fine weather ——sun 
rising over the plain in magnificent style—with a prospect of a very 
warm day ;—after a short ride we fall in with an encampment,— 
some of whom are crawling out of their beds in the waggons,— 
while others are seated before some burning logs, preparing break- 
fast,—-and close by a fine spring, they are evidently going far into 
the interior and are from one of the western states,—it is a romantic 
sight to one unaccustomed to such scenes, but is a regular system 
of life on the plains ;—in fact few of the persons crossing the country 
ever think of staying at a house;—they have their household furni- 
ture and utensils with them,—as also their stores—and they in- 
variably select some spring,—or creek, to locate their camp. In 
about two hours . . . we ford the Pottowattomie creek,—Two miles 
south of Stanton,°—and proceed to Greely,’—during this morning, 
and at times yesterday I have had occasion to consult my map and 
compass frequently,—the many roads running into the one we are 
on,—at divers points, rendering it difficult at times to fix upon the 
right course, but the compass always settled the matter ;—we knew 
where we had to go by the map,—and the unerring magnet pointed 
the way !— 

The scenery to day is growing richer,—and richer,—the Prairie 
is more undulating than ever,—and is what may be called a wooded 
Prairie,—that is, there are small belts of woodland at every three 
or four miles distance independent of that on either sides of the 
creeks,—and then again,—to add fresh beauty to the scene,—every 
now and then we come in sight of one or more of those beautiful 
natural mounds for which this part of Anderson county is remark- 
able. 

These Mounds are very large, and high—a half mile or so in 
length, and fashioned in the most artistic manner,—and when by 
some turn of the road we come in sight of five or six of these lovely 
creations,—as is now the case,—description utterly fails. 


6. Stanton is in Stanton township, Miami county, about one half mile from the western 
boundary of the county. 

7. Greeley townsite, Anderson county, was selected in the spring of 1856 and was surveyed 
in April, 1857. In as much as the territorial administration was unfriendly to Horace Greeley 
for whom the town was named, the post office established at that point was called Walker, as 
was also the township, in honor of Gov. Robert J. Walker. 
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We are now nearing Canton® which is visible on a high crest before 
us,—there is a fine weather-boarded house of dazzling whiteness,— 
near by are several smaller tenements, one of which has a tall Hick- 
ory pole beside it,—the unmistakable sign of the country store— 
and the large white house must be the storekeeper’s dwelling,—we 
shall look for dinner there. My poor Dominique has been in a 
dreadful way all this forenoon;—after watering the horses at the 
creek,—the white horse who is an awful glutton, having through the 
night devoured a quantity of new corn,—and not being used to it, 
took to swelling,—to such a degree,—that the faithful driver would 
frequently stop the waggon and exclaim,—he will die!—I know he 
will,—look how he is swelling!—he cannot stand it,—and I shall 
loose him!—I know I shall!—in vain I tried to sooth his fears ;—we 
had endeavoured to procure old corn on the way,—but to no purpose; 
—I now bid him be of good cheer, as we were approaching the finest 
settlement I have yet met with and felt certain that we should find 
the great desideratum in Canton,—old corn! 

Arrived there we make for the store,—as everybody else does who 
enters a village——for the store is also the Postoffice;—Mr. Tyler the 
gentlemanly proprietor will be taking dinner, in half an hour —and 
will be pleased to accommodate us,—he is happy to say also—that 
he is the only man in Anderson county who has old corn,—which 
we can have for one dollar per bushel, (price of new corn about 
thirty cents) —a bargain is struck for three bushels,—and the horses 
receive their first instalment;—Oh! what a radiance there is on 
Dominique’s visage!—Canton bathing in the sunbeams looks no 
brighter! Here I find in addition to the store of our host, a car- 
penter’s and blacksmith’s shop, while the large white house of the 
storekeeper, his ample barns and stable, and farm,—convey an im- 
pression of comfort and decency that I have not witnessed since 
leaving Westport. 

At the table I am introduced to Mrs. Tyler who has been busy 
fixing up the dinner ;—I find her of a different class altogether from 
any of the females so far,—having been accustomed to live like a 
Christian in her native (New York) state, she has endeavoured as 
far as may be to keep up to the mark in Kansas, but it is a hard 
task;—the chills and fever, that curse of this western paradise, 


8. “The town of Canton was located and laid out in 1857, by B. Tyler, on 8. 23, T. 20, 

20. It was laid out as a rival to Garnett. Some improvements were made on its site in 
1858-1859; but, when the question of the county seat was settled in favor of Garnett, Canton 
was soon abandoned and ‘elt to the roaming herds, but has since been reduced to fine farms 
by the husbandman. Such was the fate of the once noted rendezvous of intemperance and 
wickedness.”—W. A. Johnson, History of Anderson County (Garnett, 1877), p. 256. Canton 
is shown on Robert L. Ream’s Sectional Map of the Territory of Kansas, 41858. The U.S 
Official Register, 1861, lists Brockholst Tyler as postmaster at Canton. 
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have made sad havoc with her——and she sighs for her Northern 
home! 

After leaving Canton and pursuing our route,—now nearly south; 
—in a short time we pass through Garnet, and Shannon® which joins 
it,—leaving Ossawattomie’® some two miles to the south east;— 
Garnet is the largest village in this county;—and boasts a steam 
saw-mill, several small stores,—carpenters and blacksmiths shops,— 
several dwellings, and withal is a thriving place—a Prairie town 
situated in a valley ;—houses are going up in all directions,—and its 
success appears certain. 

A little further on we cross the south fork of Pottowattomie Creek, 
an inconsiderable stream, being only a branch from the main trunk. 
At Canton we were advised to make for the house of Tyler (No. 2) 
no relation to our Canton friend and about twelve miles distant, 
towards sunset we arrive at the house mentioned, and congratulate 
ourselves on the appearance of the place,—although our last nights 
experience should have forbid us trusting again to outside show. 

I alight and make enquiry,—but alas!—our anticipations meet 
with a severe check, when we are informed that they cannot ac- 
commodate us,—as Mr. Tyler has just died; *'—here is a dilemma,— 
of slight consequence perhaps in a town, or in a thickly settled 
country, but here on the open Prairie!—the sun just going down,— 
and no other house for fourteen miles!—several sloughs to be passed, 
—also a creek (Deer Creek) —no moon!—the darkness so great 
that we can scarcely see the road—and that only by occasionally 
getting out,—and reconnoitering!—however the horses eyesight is 
stronger than ours, and by dint of perseverance we thread our way 
through that most difficult part in a dark night,—the timber, skirt- 
ing a creek;—arrive at the bank of the stream,—we examine the 
steep and crooked road as best we can,—plunge forward into the 
ford——and mount the opposite bank!—the whole proceeding very 
much like a leap in the dark!—through the timber on the south bank 
with some trouble,—then out on the plain once more and all is safe! 


9. Garnett is the county seat and largest town in Anderson county. The townsite was 
selected in 1856 and by March, 1857, had been surveyed and platted. Early settlers included 
a colony from Kentucky. Shannon, also laid out in 1857, a mile south of Garnett, was the 
county seat until its removal to Garnett in 1859. Shannon was named in honor of Wilson 
Shannon, second governor of Kansas territory. The town was abandoned soon after the re- 
moval of the county seat. 


10. This, obviously, is an error. The author undoubtedly revised the record of his trip 
through Kansas territory after his return to Philadelphia and it may be assumed that in this 
instance his notes were incorrect or that he misinterpreted them. The south fork of Potta- 
watomie creek ran about two miles to the south and east of Shannon and it is possible that 
he intended to note this fact. 

11. W. A. Johnson, op. cit., states that Patrick Tyler was the first white settler in Monroe 
township, Anderson county, arriving in the spring of 1855. He also notes a Patrick Tyler as 
a settler in Washington township in the summer of 1856. The “U. S. Census of 1860" records 
the death of Patrick Tyler of Anderson county in August, 1859. 
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After calculating from the time we have been out in this “Night on 
the Prairie,’—that we could not be far from the house,—we are 
gladdened by a flash of light,—like a falling star, in the dark canopy 
of Heaven !—see there !—it flashes again !—it is the house!—but how 
distant,—and so high!—it is far away yet,—and we are rising some 
very steep ground,—ah !—we are on the Ozark Mountain !!2—and it 
is surely the house!—Fash, flash, again, the inmates are moving 
about with the light,—and it is right on our course—the horses too 
have seen it!—and although they have drawn their heavy load for 
forty miles to day,—they prick up their ears,—and self-impelled, 
trot through the darkness ;—nearer, still nearer—is the light,—and 
now smaller lights appear,—we are approaching the settlement of 
Elizabethtown, Allen county.1* The open door of a house, through 
which our beacon light, has been sending its cheering ray far out 
into the darkness to guide us to a home is now before us,—they are 
cooking a late supper,—and we are just in time. : 

After our meal,—in casual conversation with Mr. Stubblefield our 
host;—I state that I am going onward to Humboldt, on business 
with Genl. McKee the surveyor ;—I am well acquainted with McKee 
answers my host, and with all his party—there was a fine young- 
man from the East,—who died at the Camp about a month ago,—I 
was at his funeral——and this young man Mr. Martin who boards 
with me attended him in his sickness at Mr. Flinn’s house;—and 
also helped to bury him!—did you know his name I enquired?—O 
yes,—very well,—everybody knew George!—and loved him too!— 
Well then my dear Sir,—the calamity as I at first considered it,—in 
having to come on from Tyler’s through the night,—has been the 
best thing for me after all—in thus placing me among friends,—and 
facilitating my operations ;—for there, in that waggon, is the leaden 
coffin in which I must bear his remains to his sorrowing parents. 
These friends inform me that he is buried only three miles from 
here!—that the house where he died,—is also three miles——in another 
direction—that the Doctor,—and the minister who attended him 
live nearby,—and Mr. Martin promises that on the morrow he will 
go with me, to the Grave——to Mr. Flinn’s—and to the camp of 
Genl. McKee at Humboldt,—which kind offer I gladly accept. Here 
was good fortune awaiting me,—when and where I least expected 


12. An elevation of land running across Ozark township, Anderson county, is known as 
Ozark ridge. It divides the waters of the Arkansas and Missouri rivers. 
13. Elizabethtown was on 8. 15, T. 23, R. 19 in Anderson county. The fact that it was 
— a mile of the northern boundary of ‘Allen county accounts for the author’s error. The 
was located and laid out in 1859 and soon thereafter a small store was opened by W. 
Stubblefield & Co. Elizabethtown is listed in Polk’s Kansas Gazetteer as late as 1888-1889. 
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it!—and I shall retire to rest this night in a comfortable frame house, 
—with the conviction in my heart,—that “Whatever is,—is best”! 


Chapter 4th 
Fourth day on the plains:— 

Up and about shortly after daylight,—amuse myself writing these 
few remarks till breakfast,—that over,—prepare for the road,—our 
new friend Mr. Martin in company as pilot and so forth;—strike 
across the Prairie without reference to road, Indian fashion, our aim 
Mr. Flinn’s,—arrive there about eight o’clock,—find them a very 
worthy old couple,—their home small,—but very neat and clean — 
the family consists of five children,—two of them men grown ;—here 
again chills and fever is at work,—and they have buried a son,—a 
fine lad,—about two weeks since,—who died only a few days after 
George’s funeral,—and of the same disease Typhoid fever;—the 
mother is much cast down ;—they are all glad to see me ;—and speak 
of George in the highest terms;—he had found true friends in that 
humble,—but worthy family,—who had ministered to his wants with 
a care and attention only equalled by a parents unremitting watch- 
fulness—and undying love. 

After spending an hour with these deserving people—we strike 
out over the plain for Iola,—on the road to which place we shall 
visit the Grave,—the weather still continues delightful ;—about ten 
o’clock we pull up alongside a small low log cabin, encircled by a 
worm fence,—heaps of logs and brushwood are lying about in every 
direction ;—a small patch of corn extends from the rear of the cabin 
to the timber of Deer Creek,14—the cabin is very small,—but firmly 
built and close,—with two window frames about two feet square, the 
whole building being about the size of a moderate room ;—the noise 
of our waggon brought the “Monarch of a Shed” to the threshold, I 
am introduced by my friend Martin to Dr. Laeder, of Deer Creek, 
Allen Co., Kansas;—this gentleman, (for he is a gentleman,—not- 
withstanding his unshaven beard, his blue blanket coat, and his 
general hoosier like appearance) attended George in his short sick- 
ness and I feel certain did all that human skill could;—the indica- 
tions of a good and generous heart which shone out full in his honest 
manly face, giving a full warranty that he did his duty. 


14. Deer creek flows from the northeast across Deer Creek and Carlyle townships, Allen 
county, emptying into the Neosho river at the northern boundary of Iola township. Settlers 
located near the mouth of the stream as early as the spring of 1855. 
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After bidding the doctor good day we pass on to the south west, 
and in a few minutes my attention is arrested by a small clump of 
elegant trees standing alone, and forming the extreme point of a belt 
of timber, which adorns the plain at this spot. At the foot of these 
five trees little square plots are fenced in with rails,—raised about 
five or six feet in height ;—little mounds of fresh earth may be seen 
inside of each inclosure,—and to the Eastward of these and opposite 
to one of the finest of the Trees—and disconnected from the rest,— 
there is one lone Grave!—the fence is like the others——the Earth 
too is fresh,—but there is a rude headstone standing in this en- 
closure (and the only one upon the ground) — it bears the name of 
George ! With a feeling that such a scene as this is calcu- 
lated to inspire,—I linger around this beautiful spot for some 
minutes, admiring the charming site which the inhabitants of Deer 
Creek have selected as a repository for their Hearts treasures! and 
then, with the said reflection, that on the morrow I must disturb the 
quiet repose of this Hallowed soil, I push forward for Iola,%—at 
which place we arrive for dinner. This little town which has sprung 
up within six months has now several neat frame houses,—ranged 
in perfect lines,—and carpenters are busy putting up others,—there 
are two square buildings, each about sixteen feet in diameter, on 
opposite sides of the main street (that is to be) and dignified by a 
sign over the threshold “Store,”—one of these owned by the person 
at whose house we dine,—is also the Post office——the merchandise 
in this establishment might fill a waggon,—and comprises a small 
lot of groceries and some common dry goods, chiefly cotton fabrics; 
—the opposition store appeared pretty well used up,—for I could 
discern no other articles of commerce than six bags of coarse salt,— 
half a barrel of the vilest whiskey—six boxes of sardines, and a 
chunk of tobacco! Dinner dispatched we are again en route for 
Cofachicque and Humboldt, and are now crossing Rock Creek, on 
the south side of Iola;—after descending the south side of the Ozark 
Mountain, immediately on leaving Elizabethtown,—we strike a level 
line of country, which has continued on ever since, and I am told by 
our friend Martin extends to Humboldt, and although more desir- 
able for farming purposes,—looses considerable of the interest felt 
by the traveller in the more picturesque portions of the country. 


15. Iola, present county seat of Allen county, was founded in 1859 by a group of settlers 
who were dissatisfied with the location of the county seat at Humboldt. The removal to [ola 
was not accomplished until 1865. 
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After a drive of three miles, we are at Cofachique,’*—a village, 
much older than extensive ;—there is but one house visible here,— 
it is a large size frame building of a dingy brown colour,—and is 
as usual the store and Post office of the settlement ;—this house is 
not far from the timber of the Neosho River,—which lies on the 
western side of the road. 

On our way from Cofachique to Humboldt a distance of six miles; 
—we have the rare pleasure of witnessing that sublime, and grand 
spectacle, 

The Prairie on Fire! 


Immediately on leaving Cofachique we are met by clouds of 
smoke,—which betoken an extensive fire in front of us, the wind is 
blowing from the south, and right in our faces, in a few minutes the 
clouds of smoke become more dense, and roll closer, and closer to 
the ground,—the roaring and crackling sound of the fire, may be 
distinguished ;—there is no escape!—but we are relieved from fear 
of actual danger from the fact that we are on the road—and the 
grass is all worn off the track,—so that there is nothing inflammable 
under the horses feet,—the smoke now becomes suffocating like that 
from burning straw,—the warmth may be plainly felt, though no 
fire can be seen through the heavy rolling cloud of smoke which is 
wafted past us,—louder and plainer is heard the roaring and crack- 
ling element!—the smoke is lifted from the Earth by the wind,— 
and we behold the entire Prairie on fire from East to West,—in a 
line of more than a mile in width!—the flaming tide is now upon 
us!—we force the horses into a brisk trot,—and amidst a shower of 
cinders flying past us,—and with our hands carefully covering our 
eyes,—we pass through the scorching blaze,—in safety! 

The danger over, we turn round to admire this great destroyer of 
the Prairie!—this devastating tide—which spares nothing within 
its reach! . . . The Prairie a few minutes before, so green, fertile, 
and velvetry in appearance,—is now a charred and blackened des- 


16. The town of Cofachique, Allen county, was founded in 1855 by a group of Proslavery 
men from Fort Scott. It was laid out on the east bank of the Neosho river about one and 
one half miles southwest of present Iola and the town association was authorized to hold any 
quantity of land, not exceeding 900 acres, where the town was located. Cofachique was the 
only town in Allen county for oualy two years and was the county seat until 1858. The 
town lasted but a short time after the removal of the county seat to Humboldt. The natural 
disadvantages of the townsite—it was not easily accessible and there was no water supply—— 
together with the pathies of the founders contributed to the ultimate death of the com- 
munity. Writers of the state’s history are not agreed on the origin of the name Cofachique. 
Duncan and Scott in their History o, ‘Allen and Woodson Counties (Tola, 1901) state that the 
name was that of an Indian aes . E. Cory in his article “Sla in Kansas," The Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 7, 238, states that the town was named & an Indian princess who 
met De Soto on the Rid , river. Accounts of the De Soto expedition of 1540 contain 
references to a pause at the Indian town of Ey (the name is given various spellings) 
where friendship and entertainment were offered “Th the woman governor. That she was later 
made a prisoner is interesting if not pertinent. e ty 4 of the names suggests that the 
town of Cofachique, Allen county, may have been named for the sixteenth century village on 
the Savannah river, but there is a lack of evidence. 
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ert;—not a vestige of what it was,—is left to tell of its once lovely 
crests and slopes!—the Prairie flowers . . . are now no more!— 
all is black! desolate, and dreary !—and must remain so,—until the 
balmy breath of Spring!—and the warm rains . . . again call forth 
the green blade, and the gay flowers . . . 

We are now at Humboldt,” the Capital of Allen County, and 
about one hundred and thirty miles by the windings of our road 
from Kansas City ;—it is situated near the banks of the Neosho 
River, on a level plain, and overlooks towards the south, a consider- 
able tract of country of a more undulating character than that over 
which we have passed for the last fourteen miles;—it is decidedly 
the most stylish town of any on the route, with streets properly 
laid out, stores built in City Style—and boasts a church!—and a 
creditable looking Court-house,—there are also two excellent steam 
saw mills on the Neosho,—at one of which, that of Mr. Thurston,— 
I find Genl. McKee,"* a fine looking gentleman, now suffering from 
chills and fever,—that old and constant scourge——my business 
finished with the Genl., he introduces me to Mr. Mitchell, and the 
other gentlemen of the surveyors camp, now pitched on the Neosho, 
—near the mills. 

They have just closed the labours of the day,—the ox team has 
come in, and the oxen turned loose to graze,—the compass man is 
returning with that invaluable instrument on his shoulder;—on an 
old bench, one is mixing up some of the everlasting Biscuit,—while 
slices of salt pork are in the skillet ready for the fire!—another 
is washing out the under clothing,—samples of his work are hanging 
on lines between the trees,—and every thing looks romantic!—but 
stay!—we enter the Tent,—and there,—stretched on the ground, 
with a blanket and an India Rubber sheet beneath them,—are two 
robust framed men of some thirty years, lying as helpless as infants, 
—from chills!—a fate the whole party with the exception of one 
member, have equally shared ;—pale,—haggard, and careworn,— 
they look the picture of distress. 

Sickness is not confined to the Human family, alone, in this sec- 
tion,—the cows are dying daily from what is here called the Spanish 


17. Humboldt, named for Baron Von Humboldt by its German founders, was located in 
the spring of 1857 and the first houses were built in the summer of that year. It was the 
county seat from 1858-1865, losing then to Iola. A_U. S. land office was located here, except 
for a period of a few months, from 1861-1870. The town was burned by rebel raiders in 
1861 but was later rebuilt. The first church of the community was that of the United 
Brethren in Christ begun in 1859 and finished the following year. It was used as a union 
church for several years, also for a schoolhouse. 

Orlin Thurston came to Humboldt during the summer of 1857 and erected a steam saw- 
mill. In the following spring another sawmill, also grist mill, was opened by W. C. O’Brien. 

18. The name Hugh McKee in the capacity of deputy and survey examiner appears in the 
reports of Ward B. Burnett, surveyor general for Kansas and Nebraska, for the years 1858, 
1859.—See Reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1859, 1860. The name 
David T. Mitchell occurs in the report for the year ending September 30, 1861. 
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fever,—said to have been contracted by the native cows, from a 
drove of Texas cattle that lately passed through Humboldt ;—the 
inhabitants are consequently deprived of milk. 

After taking leave of the Genl. and his camp, with a promise from 
him that he would be up at the grave, before noon tomorrow,—if he 
could possibly ride there ;—we turned again toward the north star! 
and commence the first stage on the way home,—but there is much 
to be done yet e’er I can say now for Home!—We return to Iola in 
time for supper;—one of the surveying party,—a young man from 
Norfolk, Virginia, is boarding at this house, for the recovery of his 
health,—having been laid up for more than a month ;—he was taken 
sick a few days before George,—they had been running the compass 
together,—and were wading up to their breasts in Deer Creek, for 
about an hour;—the stagnant water brought on the sickness,—fatal 
to one,—and nearly so to the young man before me ;—there he was,— 
pale, emaciated,—without energy,—carr[y]ing about with him a 
bottle of mixture for the chills,—as hot as fire, and as bitter as gall! 
poor youth!—he had left his mother in Virginia,—to sow his wild 
oats in Kansas!—and was reaping his crop!—poor fellow,—I 
tendered him a free passage in the waggon to Kansas City,—if he 


could get home from there,—but he could not make his arrange- 
ments. 


Chapter 5th 


Well this day has come at last!—the looked for day!—I rise early 
and breakfast,—Mr. Martin, myself and Dominique are soon on the 
road to Mr. Flinn’s distant about ten miles,—where we had left the 
coffin and case yesterday ;—we get that in the waggon again,—but 
my hopes begin to sink when I discover no inclination on the part of 
any of the persons present to assist in the undertaking;—am I to be 
defeated in my project,—and at the moment of seeming success?— 
it must not be! I insinuate in the course of conversation, that I 
intend doing the Lion’s share of the work myself, and that if any 
of my friends can spare time to assist,—money will be no object! 
This is the Talisman!—when will it cease to be!—I now gradually 
obtain assurance of assistance from the party,—and soon the Flinns, 
—father and the two grown sons are in their saddles——armed with 
spades and axes.—I take leave of the good lady, thanking her over, 
and over again, for her motherly kindness, and with a parting 
memento, I leave this comfortable cabin and turn our team towards 
the Prairie Grave! 

On our way we call again on our friend the doctor who is desirous 
of going to the ground as a looker on,—and by the time we arrive in 
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sight of the little clump of trees that mark the spot,—we find one 
or two horsemen already there,—attracted by the novelty of the 
affair —which has already spread through the settlement ;—the sun 
is now near meridian, and we are now taking down the rails;—the 
horses are driven under the shade of the trees,—the strangers have 
tied their horses;—and are reclining on the grass,—we have taken 
the case out of the waggon, and are waiting a few minutes in the 
hope of being joined by the Genl.—he comes not,—and we com- 
mence our work ;—I strip off every article of superfluous clothing,— 
the case is near the grave—my carpet bag is open, and the necessary 
tools laid out,—one has already cut up a quantity of the rails to 
make a fire for the soldering bolt,—and to melt the cement for the 
case,—another is cutting away the grass around the spot where the 
fire is to be kindled,—to prevent another conflagration of the 
Prairie ;—two of the young men are digging open the grave, while 
I am busy opening the case previous to cementing its joints——now 
the massive leaden coffin is laid near the excavation on the wind- 
ward side;—I have finished the cement, and am now scraping the 
joint around the coffin lid, preparatory to soldering the same,—the 
smoke of our fire ascends and travels over the plain—and the 
visitors look on in astonishment and silence. ; 

We accomplished our work in about three hours,—the outer case 
now rendered air tight,—is placed in the waggon, the scattered im- 
plements are gathered up, the grave filled in again and smoothed 
over, and each one of the party,—after an affectionate farewell,— 
turns homeward,—the Prairie resumes its accustomed Silence!—and 
our team is on its way to our old friend Stubblefield’s at Elizabeth- 
town where we shall pass the night.—5 o’clock, we have finished our 
journey for the day, and are awaiting dinner ;—I feel much fatigued, 
partly with anxiety, as also the incessant labour of the last few 
hours,—dinner over I sit at the door looking out at the wide expanse 
of country to the south,—but the heart will turn its affections home- 
ward, as the magnet to the pole!—my thoughts are centered there— 
that word is uppermost. F 


Chapter 6th 
Sixth day on the plains,— 

The task is finished !—Breakfast over, and an early start,—Ho!— 
for our own loved Philadelphia!—To where the sun is rising in his 
majesty—gilding the tops of the timber,—as with burnished gold!— 
we direct our course ;—here,—on the summit of the Ozark Mountain! 
—looking over miles of receding hills——woodlands and valleys, 
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‘ we commence our homeward march. I long to get over the 
sixteen hundred miles which separate me from my loved ones,— 
and for the next three days shall vote this team traveling a slow 
coach ;—but patience, patience!—the steamer and the dashing cars 
will soon convey me there once more. . . . I resign myself to 
the three days snails pace on the plains ;—the whole country is more 
than beautiful,—but I have no interest in it!—and there is no health 
here!—I have not visited a single house in which sickness is not,— 
or was not,—chills and fever,—chills and fever is the Universal Cry! 
—and the doctors make the best of it;—ague pills and mixtures out- 
sell everything else;—and are a sure card in the storekeepers hands. 
There is no doubt, however, that a great portion of the sickness in 
this Territory is brought about by incautious exposure,—the want 
of proper habitations,—and by the general practice of locating farms 
on the borders of the Creeks,—in order to secure a portion of Timber 
land, but then again the chills are also felt on the highest points 
of the Prairie, though not so generally as on the Creeks ;— the con- 
clusion therefore we must arrive at is this;—that the primary cause 
of all this disease is owing to the immense amount of vegetable 
matter constantly decomposing. And again there is another striking 
peculiarity about this country ;—during the latter part of summer, 
and the Autumn, the winds are from the south,—and those located 
on the south side of the creeks are comparatively healthy ;—while 
others on the north side, receive all the malaria arising from the 
stagnant water,—wafted upon them by the southern breeze,—and 
are consequently more frequently sick;—there is no doubt however 
that as the country becomes more settled and cultivation takes the 
place of rank vegetation,—most of these evils will be abated, and 
the territory will then perhaps as an agricultural region of vast 
extent,—be unequalled on the continent ;—almost everything usual 
on a farm may be grown to perfection and in immense quantities; 
and as to Beauty,—there is none to compare with it! 

We have retraced to day about forty miles of our outward trip,— 
and have now halted for the night on the northern side of Potto- 
wattomie Creek;—As I repassed those wonderful mounds near 
Greely, I could not but take one long, lingering gaze . . . and 
turned away reluctantly from the most lovely landscape my eyes 
ever beheld,—or expect again to see. . . . About noon we dined 
with our old friend Tyler at Canton, and obtained a further supply 
of Dominique’s coveted old corn. On our way to this creek we fall 
in with a large family making their entre into the interior ;—as they 
descend a gentle slope we notice three teams of six oxen each,—the 
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large covered waggons are filled with every article necessary to fur- 
nish their new home ;—before,—alongside,—and in rear of the teams, 
—are Horses,—Cows, and Calves;—in one of the waggons are the 
good old mother and her cheerful daughters—in another the boys 
are frolicking —while in front,—the weatherbeaten, gray haired old 
sire, mounted on the strongest horse,—is leading the van!—care on 
his brow, and anxiety in his eye, seeking an independent home for 
his offspring —a Grave!—for himself and the partner of his youth! 
—indeed I could not help picturing to my mind the numerous hard- 
ships this little community must endure e’er they can call them- 
selves settled in their new Home in Kansas Territory. 

The house at which we are now staying is the largest we have met 
with since leaving Westport;—it is two stories in height, with a 
superfluity of windows, and is a strong frame tenement ;—there is 
a large farm attached to it,—and the first garden we have met in 
the territory ;—the family are in comfortable circumstances,—have 
only resided here a year or two, and are from Indiana;—their name 
is Butler;—Our host has passed the meridian of life and is suffering 
from the everlasting chills;—his wife (a second wife) is a very 
pretty and respectable person,—and their habits are those of well 
to do farmers who have been raised in good Society. 

I feel more at home here than I have done since I came on the 
plains. They are preparing supper in a large and cleanly kitchen 
while our host is shooting some chickens for the morning’s breakfast. 

The first table for a week where decency and decorum has pre- 
sided ;—the board well provided with everything that can be desired 
in a farm house,—coffee, milk, sugar, good Biscuits, and preserves, 
with cleanliness for a relish!—I need not say I enjoyed myself ;— 
Happy indeed for Kansas the day,—when she can count such homes 
as this is by the thousand! 

In conversation with Butler who by the way is a very intelligent 
man,—he informs me that although accustomed to large crops of 
corn &c in Indiana, his last year’s crop surprised him,—it was be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations. 


Chapter 7th 


Seventh day on the plains:— 

Early breakfast off the aforesaid chickens, and we are on our way 
again,—sky clear with the prospect of a hot day,—must make 
Cook’s tonight.—This place was the scene of a terrible massacre in 
the early settlement of Kansas,—here was the residence of the Doyle 
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family,—this house is situated in the extreme northwest corner of 
Lykens County which our road intersects.’ . . . 

The drive through the timber of the Osage, this early in the morn- 
ing is particularly pleasant ;—the varied hues of the foliage——from 
the delicate green,—the orange tinge,—to the glowing carmine which 
adorns the smaller brushwood,—is beyond the painters art to de- 
pict,—or the pen to describe!—and I cannot resist the temptation 
of cutting a cane from one of the small sapling oaks, here growing in 
profusion,—as a memento of this charming spot! 

On our way to Marysville I am amused by a practical demonstra- 
tion of the wonderful intelligence of that valuable animal the shep- 
herd dog!—on the gently rolling land over which we are passing 
there are a number of oxen grazing—a man on horseback is in- 
structing the dog to collect such of them as belong to his master,— 
which feat he proceeds to accomplish with wonderful precision ;— 
singling out from the number only those desired, gathering them 
into groups and as each one is brought to a certain point,—the quick 
eye of the dog is directed to his master for approval, and for further 
orders ;—and when all are collected, a wave of the master’s hand,— 
and the dog is marching them in the direction indicated for the vil- 
lage-—ever watchful that none of the drove stray away from the 
main party,—and continually turning his intelligent eye on his mas- 
ter,—to read his wishes;—thus the apparently difficult task is ac- 
complished with precision and diligence,—without one particle of 
trouble on the part of the owner,—who never leaves his seat in the 
saddle. 

We are again at Marysville——for our Sunday’s dinner,—and the 
team rests for an hour.— 

This settlement as I remarked previously is on high ground over- 
looking a large extent of country,—and the settlers experience great 
difficulty in getting water, the person with whom we are stopping, 
has already sunk two wells,—without the desired result and is now 
sinking a third one very deep;—at present he has to haul water from 
a well, nearly a quarter of a mile distant from his house,—water is 
not plentiful on any part of the Prairie, and often very scarce on 
the higher localities,—which will be found a great inconvenience and 
drawback as the country becomes more thickly settled, the scarcity 
of water, and the total absence of pine wood, together with the 


_ 19. The author was here confused in his statements. The distance traveled, and his men- 

tion of the scene of the Pottewatomie massacre and the home of the Doyle family would place 
him at this time in Pottawatomie township of Franklin county, near Lane. His route of 
travel did not take him across the northwest corner of Lykens (present Miami) county at 
any time. 
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scantness of fuel, will operate disastrously on the future prospects 
of Kansas. 

After a short rest we resume our course ;—the day for this season 
is intensely hot ;—towards evening we recross the beautiful stream 
of water which is threading its way over the plain like a vein of 
liquid silver and known as Bull Creek,2°—the gem of the Prairie! 
The air is now becoming sultry and oppressive in the extreme,—the 
sky is undergoing a marked change,—fitful puffs of a cooling breeze 
are wafted over the Prairie,—and there are unmistakeable signs of 
a severe storm abroad ;—we quicken our pace somewhat to recross 
Blue River! before dusk, and just succeed in so doing;—two miles 
yet to Cook’s;—the sun has gone down some time since,—setting 
with a fearful glare! . . . the lightning is now visible around the 
horizon, and the distant thunder is heard with a dull roll; near a 
spring we pass a small party camping for the night,—they are at 
supper round a small fire, apparently at ease—and perfectly uncon- 
cerned about the weather—One mile more,—Cook’s house visible 
in every flash!—but what strange sight is this?—through the dark- 
ness, each flash reveals to us a number of covered waggons,—the 
house is literally surrounded by them,—and see there are tents 
pitched on the ground!—it is a large train of emigrants for the in- 
terior,—the waggons are arranged in a circle, with their fronts to 
the center;—their fires are burning brightly, they are cooking;— 
their cattle are grazing near the tents, in great numbers,—and they 
are placing old quilts and other rags over the canvas covers, to 
ward off the heavy rain which has now commenced,—but we are at 
the House! 

This is a large party of emigrants,—they have made all their 
preparations for the dreadful night before them,—they have evi- 
dently travelled a long distance and are used to this mode of life, — 
moving around quite contented and happy,—and look like wander- 
ing Arabs! 

The rain is descending in torrents;—the thunder rolling in fearful 
peals,—the lightning for rapidity and grandeur exceeding any I 
ever beheld ;—it is not the sheet lightning ——nor the forked or zig- 
zag, such as I have been accustomed to see;—it is as though an 
immense ball of molten Silver burst in the high heavens,—scattering 
its contents in every direction, and in the most fantastic windings,— 


20. Since the route of travel was north from Marysville, the creek here crossed must have 
es SS creek, Bull creek or Big Bull creek, as it was also called, passing to the west 
° le. 


_21. The Blue river of Johnson county flows northeast across the county emptying into the 
Missouri river about 6 miles east of the state line. 
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like nothing I can name but one of those splendid rockets,—which 
exploding high in air—discharge a hundred fiery serpents to wriggle 
out their brief existence for the gratification of sight seers on the 
Glorious Fourth! 

The storm has now lasted for several hours, the thunder roaring 
louder and louder, and the lightning becoming more frightful,— 
while the heavy gusts of wind, sweeping over the Prairie, threaten 
the removal of our shanty every moment!—I can only add that to 
behold a thunder storm in perfection you must come to the Prairie! 

We have for fellow lodgers, a middle aged man and woman be- 
longing to the train,—with their sick child;—they are a hard fea- 
tured,—weatherbeaten couple—with skins as dark as Arabs,—and 
as withered and dry as parchment!—in conversation they inform 
me that they are enroute for the Verdigris River—which is beyond 
the Neosho some twenty miles;—they have some friends there,— 
but the man says if he does not like the appearance of the country 
when he gets there—he will travel further on!—such is Western 
life!—Onward !—Onward!—Westward Ho! 


Chapter 8th 


Eighth day on the plains;— 

Early start,—Storm all over —and the sky serene again,—On the 
road for the last time,—eighteen miles more and we will be at West- 
port Missouri,—and off the plains!—and four miles further Kansas 
City will finish our waggon voyage. 

The roads are somewhat muddy but not sufficiently so to make 
them heavy ;—recross Indian Creek, the last stream on our road ;— 
day becoming delightful,—the grass looking all the better for the 
thunder storm,—and the Prairie-flowers of a deeper and richer hue, 
are waving their graceful heads in the gentle breeze. 

We are now in sight of the Stone fenced Ranche,—the plains 
round about it are moderately sloping, and are admirably adapted 
for grazing;—all the cattle we noticed in the enclosure, on our out- 
ward trip are now scattered over the prairie and what a sight! they 
are—their sleek spotted hides, and fat round limbs, would furnish a 
grand subject for the pencil of a Bonheur, as seen on their native 
lawns. 

This is really a model farm of large extent,—the well built wall of 
flag stone (set up without mortar and with as much regularity as a 
brick wall) which surrounds the entire farm, will endure for ages ;— 
and the crop of tall corn which is peeping over the fence is remark- 
ably heavy ;—this farm may be taken as a sample of what Kansas 
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will present as the country fills up——and men of means emigrate 
there and devote themselves to stock-raising—for which the country 
is admirably adapted.—the grazing is excellent on the prairies from 
April to November,—and the native grass, when made into hay,— 
with the corn fodder affords excellent forage for the winter months; 
—in a word their keep costs next to nothing,—with the exception of 
the fattening off. 

The habit of smoking is here supreme male and female addicting 
themselves to it alike, in nearly every house I have visited the 
women smoked, indeed I have watched them making the biscuits 
and frying the meat, at the same time filling up a dirty smoke 
blackened pipe,—lighting it—pushing down the coarse tobacco with 
their fingers——and then sucking away at the short stem with all 
their might,—while their clothing appeared to have had no con- 
nexion with the wash tub for at least two weeks ;—there is only one 
excuse I can make for these men and women,—the prevalence of 
the chills among them makes them careless as to everything about 
personal appearance,—and the effect of the complaint on the system 
is to deprive them of energy and ambition, and causes them to 
consider everything they have to do, a trouble—Daylight dawns, 
and the grass (some two or three feet high) is so wet that it is unfit 
to go through except on horseback,—then the cattle have to be 
hunted up,—work about the farm is carried on in a slow,—slovenly 
way ;—dinner time comes,—again work is resumed till the sun begins 
to set,—and then the darkness and the chilling dews of evening drive 
every body to their dwellings and their beds—and thus at present 
proceeds the monotonous life of a Prairie farm!—no churches!— 
no schools!—no social circle!—no enlivening and instructive con- 
versation!—no friendly visitings!|—the damp air and the distance 
from other habitations forbid that pleasure—Kansas lovely in 
Nature! in the interior must long continue a place of Self exile! 

We are now nearing the Missouri line——the heavy timber form- 
ing a natural barrier to the plain, in a straight line from North to 
South,—we enter the splendid woodlands and take our last gaze 
at Kansas and her verdant lawns!—through the straggling outskirts 
and extensive orchards we re-enter Westport and make for its ex- 
cellent Hotel ;—gazing on the beauties of nature in their pristine 
purity is delightful food for the mind!—but in a charming little 
town, and at the door of a comfortable house of entertainment I 
must be pardoned when I say that for the moment the animal pro- 
pensity prevailed over the romantic! and I went through the neces- 
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sary ablution to fit me for the dining room with alacrity—Dinner 
was just over when I made my appearance, but towards the head 
of the table was gathered an abundance of good things, to which my 
man Dominique and myself had for a week been strangers,—and 
we sat down with a feeling of evident satisfaction—the good old 
sable daughter of Africa, the major-domo of the Establishment being 
our attendant;—after all the courses usual at Hotel dinners, we 
came to the pastry (which I never saw excelled not even at the St. 
Nicholas!) —we pay our respects to the dainties,—thoughts of the 
leaden biscuits of the Osage!—occasionally intruding themselves,— 
and after satisfying ourselves that we had in nowise slighted the 
good dames preparations and were thinking of retiring,—the good 
old lady would insist on us making a fresh attack on the preserves 
and cake,—alledging dat as Massa hab to pay for wot he eat,—dar 
was no use of leabin de table, hungry!—so we had to patronize the 
preserves and cake, and top off with a glass of milk to please her,— 
as she allowed dat when Massa was at de Hotel he should make his- 
self at home! 

After strolling along the main street a few minutes while Domi- 
nique is looking after the horses;—we resume our seats and are off 
for Kansas City. 

Westport is indeed a very neat little village having a large Hotel, 
two or three churches, several good stores,—and is well laid out,— 
and derives great support from the Santa Fé merchants who pur- 
chase nearly all their waggons here ;—one wheelwright informs me 
that there were nearly eight hundred waggons sold in the village this 
season,—as this is the starting point of the Santa Fé traders;—the 
trade holds good from April to September.— 

On the road from Westport to Kansas City,—which is beautiful 
in dry weather, I notice many very fine residences surrounded by 
handsome grounds, and as we proceed we are met by a long train of 
Santa Fé traders who have been to Kansas City for their goods,— 
and are now outward bound,—the drivers are rather a hard looking 
set of fellows,—and the long Bowie Knives dangling from their 
girdles do not add anything to their beauty. 

We are now overtaken by a party of Indians mounted on fine 
wiry ponies;—who are coming in from the plains, they pass on in 
their usual sullen mood ;— 

They are drest out in a fanciful manner, and each one has his 
Rifle slung over his shoulder, and is otherwise decorated with orna- 
ments. 
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The road is now one scene of animation and bustle,—heavily 
loaded Ox teams are leaving for the interior —neighbouring settlers 
are passing home with supplies,—residents taking their afternoon 
drive,—Farmers and their wives on horseback are carrying home 
some light articles of dry-goods or clothing,—and all is Life!—The 
houses touch one another,—Stores may be counted by the dozen,— 
carpenters are busy in all directions,—the Farriers are busy at work 
shoeing the horses of the traders,—the road is filled with all classes 
of vehicles—meat shops, and Lager-beer Saloons meet you on either 
side,—a party of Germans are dancing on the green to the music 
of an Excellent Band!—in short,—I am in the World again!—and in 
Kansas City! 





Additional Notes on the Gardner 
Photographs of Kansas 
Rosert Tarr 


N the Quarterly for February, 1934, attention was directed to the 

stereoscopic photographs of Kansas made by Alexander Gardner, 
of Washington.* 

A catalogue of the 150 Gardner views owned by the Kansas State 
Historical Society was published in this paper and 1868 was as- 
signed as the year of their origin. I was not altogether satisfied 
with the authenticity of this date, which was based on indirect evi- 
dence. Since the publication of the original article several extended 
searches have been made, and additional data has come to light 
which now makes it possible to fix the date when these photographs 
were made with reasonable certainty. 

In the Lawrence Daily Tribune for September 21, 1867,? there 
appears among the local items the following note: 


Mr. Gardner, a photographic artist from Washington City is in Lawrence, 
having come to Kansas for the purpose of taking photographic views of re- 


markable and noted places in our state. He comes here, we believe, under the 
auspices of the Union Pacific Railway to make draughts of points on the road 
He will take a view of Massachusetts Street this forenoon. These views will 
be a fine advertisement for our state and we hope the artist may have all the 
assistance and courtesy which our citizens can render him. 


This item, together with the fact that the printed labels on the 
individual photographs of the Gardner collection bear the caption 
“From Gardner’s Photographic Art Gallery, 511 Seventh street, 
Washington. Across the Continent on the Union Pacific Railway, 
Eastern Division” leave little room to doubt that the photographs 
referred to in the Tribune item and those of corresponding title in 
the Gardner collection are one and the same. The matter is settled 
without doubt, however, by the additional evidence described below.* 

In my original paper I called attention to the fact that the Gard- 
ner photographs were reported to have been made in larger sizes 

1. “A Photographic History of Early Kansas,” by Robert Taft, The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 3, pp. 3-14 (1934). 


2. Page 8, column 1. 


8. It should be stated that the item from the Lawrence Tribune is confirmed in part by 
the photographs (Nos. 34 and 34%) themselves. , The Tribune stated that the view of 
Massachusetts street would be made “‘this forenoon.” An examination of these Pactageate 
shows from the position of the shadows that were made in the forenoon. Further, if 
one accepts the date of September 21, 1867, as t of their origin, the angle made by ‘the 
shadows shows that t the photographs were made about 10:30 a.m. of that day. 


(175) 
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than the stereoscopic views. Mrs. Laura Perry Carpenter of St. 
Louis, a granddaughter of John D. Perry, president of the Union 
Pacific when under construction, wrote me that she had in her pos- 
session a number of Gardner views of Kansas which bore the cap- 
tion “Across the Continent on the Kansas Pacific Railroad—1867.” 
These views were subsequently given to the Missouri Historical 
Society. Through the courtesy of its curator, Mrs. N. H. Beaure- 
gard, information concerning Mrs. Carpenter’s collection was ob- 
tained and may be summarized as follows: 

The prints donated by Mrs. Carpenter measure 6 x 8 inches and 
are mounted and titled in print. The size, including mounting, is 
12x18 inches. There are 115 photographs in the collection, 12 num- 
bers being missing. Several of the views are identical with those 
reproduced in my original article, in particular No. 38 and No. 152.4 
In addition there is one view, obviously the last in the series from a 
chronological standpoint, slightly different from No. 152, which 
bears the date in print, October 19, 1867. 

It is thus established that the photographs were made in the 
period beginning about September 15, 1867, to October 19, 1867. 
The last date is that of the last photographs in the series. The 
first date is based on the fact that the Lawrence views, at least those 
of Massachusetts street (Nos. 34 and 34144) were made on Septem- 
ber 21, 1867. As these come early in the sequence of views it is 
reasonable to assume that the first ones (those made at Wyandotte) 
were made approximately a week before the Lawrence views. At- 
tempts to secure exact dates upon which other photographs of this 
series were taken have as yet not been successful. The date of the 
item from the Lawrence Tribune obviously suggests an examination 
of the newspapers of neighboring towns for reference to Gardner’s 
activities. A search of the newspaper files available in the Histori- 
cal Society’s possession failed to disclose any such reference. 

The authentication of the date of origin of these Gardner photo- 
graphs serves to enhance further their historic value. They record 
a typical cross-section of the state of Kansas when it was a little 
under seven years of age. Indeed, some of the western towns on 
the Union Pacific were yet in their swaddling clothes. Thus the 
views of Ellsworth (Nos. 139, 140, 141, 142 and 143) were made 
when the town was but three months old.® 


4. Numbers refer to catalogue as published in my original paper (see footnote 1). 


5. A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, 1883, pp. 1276-1277. According to 
Andreas, Ellsworth was laid out on the banks of the Smoky Hill river in the spring of 1867. 
As a result of a devastating flood, the town was moved back to higher ground in July of 1867. 
As the photographs of Ellsworth were made approximately October 1, 1867, the town as then 
located was but three months old. 
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Again, the view of McCoy’s cattle yard (No. 115) was made only 
a few months after McCoy had decided to establish a cattle depot 
at Abilene.* 

The views made at Hays City (Nos. 146 and 148) were likewise 
taken when the town was in its infancy. Andreas’ states that 
Hays was platted early in 1867 before the arrival of the Union Pa- 
cific. Upon the arrival of the railroad, the growth of the town was 
extremely rapid. The railroad probably arrived at Hays October 
5, 1867,8 and consequently the Gardner views of the town were made 
two weeks later than this event. An examination of the view of the 
town (No. 146) reflects its rapid growth, for a considerable pro- 
portion of the dwellings are tents. 

It should also be pointed out that this set of photographs, with the 
time of origin so definitely established, furnishes a valuable refer- 
ence date for many moot points of Kansas history and local geogra- 
phy. For instance, it has been stated® that the first frame residence 
in Salina was built in 1868. An examination of the views of Salina 
(Nos. 120, 121) actually shows frame residences, which from the 
date of the photographs, were in existence by October, 1867. 


Joseph C. McCoy, Historic ches of the Cattle Trade, 1874, p. 51. McCoy states 

thes” ‘the decision was made in July, 1 

7. Andreas, History of Kansas, ~ Gee 

8. The Junction City Weekly Union of Saturday October 5, 1867, p. 8, contains the fol- 
lowing item of interest in this connection: ‘“‘The R. R. is progressing at the rate of 2 mi. r 
day and is expected to be at ;. ~ BL this Ry evening. Wednesday it was within 
six miles of this place.’”’ That the ed Hays early in October of 1867 is also 
borne out by the Gardner photographs a en, No. 152 shows the end of track on 
October 19, 1867. According to the label on the photograph this location was twenty miles 
west of Hays on this date. Acce the rate of construction as “2 mi. per day’’ and allow- 
ing for no halts, the arrival of the railroad at Hays would be October 8 or 9. 

A description of the town of Hays a few days before thie arrival of - Union Pacific is 
given by a correspondent of the Weekly Union of October 12, 1867, p. 


9. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 701. 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaartanp, Librarian 


ib ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history 
and biography. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1935, to October 1, 1936. Government and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Apams, Ramon F., Cowboy Lingo. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 

AtrHaus, Cart B., and J. W. Twente, The Organization and Financing of 
Rural High Schools in Kansas. [Lawrence, Kan., University of Kansas, 
1932.] (Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vou. 33, No. 13. July, 1932.) 

An Anthology of 63 Contemporaries: Kansas Poets. Foreword by May 
Williams Ward. New York, Henry Harrison [c1935]. 

Arnett, ANNA Wuiams, Takamere and Tonhon; Two Little Red Children 
in Their Prairie Home. Chicago, Beckley-Cordy Company [c1932]. 

Arnett, Ciaupe E., Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American School Board 
Members. Emporia, Emporia Gazette, 1932. 

Aziere, Cuares B., Accounting for Catholic Institutions of Higher Education. 
Atchison, Kan., Benedictine Educational Association, 1933. (National Bene- 
dictine Educational Association. Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 2.) 

Barnarb, Evan G., A Rider of the Cherokee Strip. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1936. 

Bry, WmuiuoM A., Kansas Tomorrow? [Topeka, Kansas Codperative League, 
1935.] 

Bradstreet’s Reports of the State of Kansas, January 8, 1877. New York, The 
J. M. Bradstreet & Son Company, n.d. 


(178) 
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Brentano, Sister Mary Tueresa, Relationship of the Latin Facetus Litera- 
ture to the Medieval English Courtesy Poems. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, Department of Journalism Press, 1935. (University of Kansas. 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. 5, No. 2.) 

BrININSTOOL, Earp Atonzo, The Custer Fight; Capt. Benteen’s Story of the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn, June 25-26, 1876. . . . Hollywood, Calif., 
Author, 1933. 

Browver, Eart, What is Communism? New York, The Vanguard Press, 1936. 

Brown, Barron, Comanche, the Sole Survivor of All the Forces in Custer’s 
Last Stand, the Battle of the Little Big Horn. Kansas City, Mo., Burton 
Publishing Company [c1935]. 

Brownina, Grace O., The Development of Poor Relief Legislation in Kansas. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press [c1935]. 

Butter, Joun J., and ANceLta A. CLENDENIN, Praying the Mass; a Study of 
the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice. Wichita, Catholic Ac- 
tion Committee of Women [c1934]. 

CampseLL, Ross Turner, Classroom Lectures on the Apostles Creed. Sterling, 
Sterling Bulletin Print, 1931. 

Cuapman, CLowry, How Advertisements Defeat Their Own Ends. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1931. 

Cuertnoton, Paut T., People’s Wants and How to Satisfy Them. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1935. 

Crapper, RayMonp, Racketeering in Washington. Boston, L. C. Page & 
Company [c1933]. 

Comer, Burt, The Tale of a For; As Kansans Know Alfred M. Landon. 
Wichita, Burt Comer [c1936]. 

Daruinc, ArrHur B., A Historical Introduction to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. New Haven, Quinnipiack Press, Incorporated, 1932. 


Davis, Frank MarsHauu, Black Man’s Verse. Chicago, The Black Cat Press, 
1935. 


Davis, Kary Capmus, The New Agriculture. Third edition, revised. Chicago, 
J. B. Lippincott Company [c1933]. 

Doverass, Ausrey A., The American School System; a Survey of the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Education. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 
Eppy, SHerwoop, A Pilgrimage of Ideas, or the Re-education of Sherwood 

Eddy. New York, Farrar & Rinehart [cl934]. 
Russia Today, What Can We Learn From It? New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart [c1934]. 

Exprince, Sepa, Public Intelligence ; a Study of the Attitudes and Opinions of 
Voters. Lawrence, Kan., University of Kansas, Department of Journalism 
Press, 1935. (Kansas University. Humanistic Studies, Vol. 5, No. 1.) 

Etrick’s Ford County Directory 1924. Dodge City, The Etrick Company, 1924. 


Evsank, Kent, Horse and Buggy Days. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publish- 
ing Company, c1927. 
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Ever, Harrison Lesuir, County Unification in Kansas. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 

FarnswortH, Frances Joyce, Cubby Returns. New York, The Abingdon 
Press [c1935]. 

Fowuer, Ricnarp B., Deeds Not Deficits; the Story of Alfred M. Landon. 
N. p. [c1936.] 

Frigsen, Gorpvon, Flamethrowers. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Gacuiarpo, Domenico, Labor Legislation for Kansas Coal Mines. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, School of Business, 1936. (Kansas Studies in Busi- 
ness. No. 17.) 

Graves, WiL1aM Wuires, Annals of Osage Mission. St. Paul, Kan., W. W. 
Graves, c1935. 

—— The Broken Treaty; a Story of the Osage Country. St. Paul, Kan., 
The Journal, c1935. 

Gray, Patrick Leopotpe, Princess Winona; an Irishman’s Adventures Among 
the Indians in the Days of Lewis and Clark. Severance, Kan., Princess 
Press, 1908. 

Grimes, Watpo Ernest, Modern Agriculture Based on “Essentials of the 
New Agriculture” by Henry Jackson Waters. [Boston] Ginn and Company 
[c1931]. 

Harey, J. Everrs, Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 

Harsorp, James Guturie, The American Army in France 1917-1919. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1936. 

Harutey, Tom, The Depression; In Again, Out Again, Gone Again. (Wichita, 
€1935.] 

Harrison, Witt1aM Benson, The New Deal in Economics. Wichita, Damon 
Publishing Company [c1934]. 

Hayes, Cora Waker, Francis Little Hayes, a Brief Story of His Life. No 
impr. 

Hersert, Parcus Cory, Christ Victorious, a Key to Revelations. Wichita, Au- 
thor, c1933. 

Herrinc, Husert, and Hersert WeINsTOCK, editors, Renascent Mezico. New 
York, Covici Friede [c1935]. 

Hinxuz, Tuomas C., King, the Story of a Sheep Dog. New York, William 
Morrow & Company, 1936. 

Hourzctaw, Henry F., The Principles of Marketing. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company [c1935]. 

Howe, Everyn Terricx, Ventures in Verse. N. p. [c1935.] 

Hoyt, Vance Josepu, Zorra, the Biography of a Gray For. Boston, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company [c1933]. 

Humste, Emma, The Jayhawker Book; a Book of Kansas for Little Kansans. 
Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan [c1935]. 

In Commemoration of Frank Heywood Hodder ; University of Kansas. [Law- 
rence, Kan., University of Kansas, 1936.] 
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Ise.y, Buss, and W. M. Ricwarps, Four Centuries in Kansas. Wichita, The 
McCormick-Mathers Company [c1936]. 

IsHamM, Mrs. Grorce W., The Jubilee Record of Topeka Branch. Published 
by Topeka Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1933. 

JANzEN, ABRAHAM EweLL, The Two Kingdoms and Closely Related Events. 
Hillsboro, Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1927. 

Jimison, Brunerra, “The First Decade” (Being a Brief History in Pageant 
Form of the Ten Years Preceding the Organization of Stafford, Kansas, as 
a Town). Typed. 

John Brown in Bronze 1850-1859; Containing Program and Addresses of the 
Dedicatory Ceremony and Unveiling of the Monument of John Brown, 
May 9, 1935, at the Farm Bearing His Name at Lake Placid, N. Y., in the 
Town of North Elba on the 136th Anniversary of His Birth. Lake Placid, 
John Brown Memorial Association, 1935. 

Jounson, Hucu Samusi, The Blue Eagle From Egg to Earth. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1935. 

Jounson, Icte F., William Rockhill Nelson and the Kansas City Star. 
Kansas City, Burton Publishing Company [c1935]. 

Kansas Emercency Revier Committee, Preliminary Rural Electrification 
Survey. Mimeographed. 

Public Welfare Service in Kansas 1934. (Wichita, McCormick-Arm- 


strong Company, 1935.] (Their Bulletin, No. 289, November 1, 1935.) 
Kansas Gpouoaica, Society, Proceedings of the Fourth, Sixth and Eighth 
Annual Field Conference, 1930, 1982, 1984. Mimeographed. 3 Vols. 
Kansas Leoistative Councit, Reports and Recommendations Submitted to 
the Legislature December 8, 1934. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1934. 


Kansas Leaistative Councit, Research DEPARTMENT, Accomplishments of the 
Kansas Legislative Council. May 23, 1935. Mimeographed. 


Corporation Code, Preliminary Analysis. . . . . . Mimeographed. 
—— Corporation Code, Supplementary Analysis. . . . Mimeographed. 
Corporation Fees. . . . Submitted to the Legislature February 
13, 1935. Mimeographed. 
Cost of Government in Kansas. . . . Total and Per Capita Cost. 
1929, 1982, 1988, 1984, 1985. November, 1935. Mimeographed. 
—— Homestead Tax Exemption; Preliminary Statement Prepared for Coun- 
cil Committee on Taxation. . . . March, 1936. Mimeographed. 
—— Homestead Tax Exemption: Supplementary Report . . . Prepared 
for the July, 1936, Meeting of the Legislative Council. Mimeographed. 
Kansas’ Experiment With a Legislative Council; Estimates of Ac- 
complishments May 15, 1933, to March 27, 1936. Mimeographed. 
Kansas Income Tax Revenue; Analysis of Kansas First Year Collec- 
tion Experiment. . . . Mimeographed. 
The Loan Shark Problem in Kansas; Preliminary Statement. 
November, 1935. Mimeographed. 
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Possibilities of Additional Revenue From Fees. Research Report Sub- 
mitted to the Kansas Legislative Council, June 28, 1985. Mimeographed. 
Relief Expenditures in Kansas; Showing Expenditures of Federal, State, 
and Local Funds for Public Welfare Service. November, 1934. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
Report on State Penitentiary; Preliminary Information. . . . No- 
vember, 1935. Mimeographed. 
The Sales Tax (Supplementary Report) . . . . November, 1935. 
Mimeographed. 
—— School Finance Survey. . . . Abstract of Findings. March, 1934. 
Mimeographed. 
School Textbook Adoptions in Kansas; Preliminary Statement. . . . 
November, 1935. Mimeographed. 
The Social Security Program; Questions for Legislative Determina- 
tion, Parts 1-3. Mimeographed. 
—— The Social Security Program; State Plans, Status of Kansas Plan and 
Analysis of Provisions of State Plans Which Have Been Approved by the 
Social Security Board. March 26, 1936. Mimeographed. 


—— State Aid to Municipal Subdivisions; Preliminary Statement. 
March, 1936. Mimeographed. 
Summary of School Finance Equalization Plan; Legislative Council 
Bill No. 31. December, 1934. Mimeographed. 

Kansas Srars Couiece or AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED Science, A Twenty-Year 
Program, Prepared by the Faculty, With the Assistance of Alumni, Students 
and Others, in 1934 and 1985. (Their Bulletin, Vol. 20, No. 2.) 

Kansas State Co.titece versus ALABAMA PotyTecHNic INnstiruts, Socialized 
Medicine. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1935. 

Kina, Crype L., Public Finance. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. 

(Kinxe., Georce H., and CuHartes A. Jones, comps.J, The Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary of Thomas County and Its Neighbors, 1885-1935. (Rexford, 
Rexford News, 1935.] 

Kistier, Joun Joseru, An Outline for the Study of the History and Art of 
Printing. Lawrence, University of Kansas, Department of Journalism Press, 
1929. 

Lanves, Kenneru K., Scenic Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1936. (Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. 36, No. 18.) 

LAWRENCE, PLyMouTH CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Siztieth Anniversary, 1854- 
1914; Historical Papers. Lawrence, Bullock Printing Company, n. d. 

Leacue or Kansas Municipauities, Directory of City Officials and Indez to 
Kansas Cities, 1983, 1985. Lawrence, League of Kansas Municipalities, 
1933, 1935. 2 Vols. 

Lzs, C. A., ed. and comp., To the Memory of the Late Andrew S. Poulson, 
Pioneer Minister and Founder of Prairie Home Chapel, Elson, Kansas. No 
impr. 

Lummis, CHar.es Fiercuer, Some Strange Corners of Our Country; the Won- 
derland of the Southwest. New York, Century, 1906. 
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Macorrin, Ratpo VAN Deman, and Emmy C. Davis, The Romance of Archae- 
ology, Formerly Magic Spades. Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Publish- 
ing Company [c1929]. 

Mecuem, Kinks, A Frame for Murder; a Detective Novel. New York, pub- 
lished for the Crime Club, Incorporated, by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1936. 

MILLIKEN, Vincini, Greene, The House That Took Root. New York, The 
Abingdon Press [c1932]. 

Moorg, Raymonp C., Historical Geology. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, 1933. 

Muscrave, Wavtsr, Fireside Poems. [Topeka, c1934.] 

Nas.Lunp, Ever, The Voice of Verdun. St. Louis, The Elm Publishing Com- 
pany [c1935]. 

Ocpen, Grorce WasuHincton, Whisky Trail. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1936. 

Ossorn, Mrs. JENNIE Stoucuton, Memories. Medicine Lodge, Kan., Press of 
the Barber County Indez, 1935. 

PaLMER, FrepertcK, This Man Landon; the Record and Career of Governor 
Alfred M. Landon of Kansas. New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1936. 

Polk’s Arkansas City (Kan.) Directory, 1932, Including Cowley County Taz- 
payers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1932. 

Polk’s Chanute (Kan.) City Directory, 1931, Including Neosho County Taz- 
payers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1931. 

Polk’s Coffeyville (Montgomery County, Kan.) City Directory, 1933. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s El Dorado (Kan.) City Directory, 1931, Including Oil Hill, Midian and 
Augusta, Also Butler County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & 
Company, c1931. 

Polk’s Emporia (Lyon County, Kan.) City Directory, 1934. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1934. 

Polk’s Hutchinson (Kan.) Directory, 1924. St. Paul, R. L. Polk & Company, 
01924. 

Polk’s Independence (Kan.) City Directory, 1981. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, c1931. 

Polk’s Ottawa (Franklin County, Kan.) City Directory, 1933. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1933. 

Polk’s Pittsburg (Crawford County, Kan.) City Directory, 1933. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1933. 

Polk’s Salina (Saline County, Kan.) City Directory, 1933, Including Saline 
County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kan.) City Directory, 1984, 1985. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, 1934, 1935. 2 Vols. 

Polk’s Winfield (Kan.) City Directory, 1983, Including Cowley County. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1932. 

PonzIGLIoNnE, Pau M., Antecedents of Osage Mission, Kansas. No impr. 
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Porter, Moses W., In Memoriam; Poems Relating to the Assassination and 
Death of the Hon. William McKinley. . . . Topeka, n. d. 

Pvucu, Burton Homer, Twilight Reveries. Topeka, Crane & Company, 1902. 

RanpotpH, Vance, Hedwig; a Novel. New York, The Vanguard Press 
[c1935]. 

Reacan, ABert B., The Sun God Moccasin Tales, Vol 2: Some Flood Myths 
of the Indians. Provo, Utah, M. H. Graham Printing Company [c1936). 
Reisner, Curistian F., God’s Power for Me. New York, Fleming H. Revell 

Company [c1932]. 


Runyon, Damon, Blue Plate Special. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1934. 


Russell County Kansas Yearbook-Directory, 1986. No impr. 


SHAWNEE Mission InpIAN Historica, Socrery, Year Book, 1936-1936. No 
impr. 

Suovse, Jovert, “Breathing Spells’; Speech Over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, September 16, 1985. Washington, D. C., American Liberty League 
(1935). 

Soca, Securrry Boarp, Suggested Unemployment Compensation Legislation; 
Employer Reserve Account Type. Reprint March, 1936. [Research De- 
partment, Kansas Legislative Council.] Mimeographed. 

Suggested Unemployment Compensation Legislation; Pooled Fund 
Type. Reprint March, 1936. [Research Department, Kansas Legislative 
Council.] Mimeographed. 

Stewart, JoserpH B., versus THE Union Paciric Ramway, Eastern Division, 
In Equity. United States Circuit Court. Topeka, Record Printing House, 
n. d. 

Srong, Rosert, The New Deal and the Constitution; a Popular Discussion. 
Read Before the Saturday Night Club, October 19, 1935. No impr. 

Srratey, Jounn Tuomas, The Sentry’s Last Beat, and Other Poems. Kansas 
City, Mo., 1935. 

Srreerer, Froyp BensaMin, Prairie Trails and Cow Towns. Boston, Chapman 
& Grimes [c1936]. 

Sweeny, Saran Louisa, Harvest of the Wind. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Print- 
ers, 1935. 

TENNAL, Raupu, History of Nemaha County, Kansas. Lawrence, Standard 
Publishing Company, 1916. 

Tompson, Waurer, The Control of Liquor in Sweden. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. 

Topeka, OrDINANCES, Revised Ordinances of the City of Topeka, Kansas . 

1935. Topeka, Capper Printing Company [c1935]. 

Towte, Grorce, A Century Old, 1836-1936. Leavenworth, Cox Printing Com- 
pany, n. d. 

Union Pactric Rarmroap, History of the Union Pacific Railroad . . . On 
the Occasion of the Celebration at Ogden, Utah, May 10th, 1919, in Com- 


memoration of the 50th Anniversary of the Driving of the Golden Spike. 
N. p. [¢1919.] 
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VestaL, Stanuey, Fandango, Ballads of the Old West. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Chicago, Lyons and Carnahan [c1928]. 
Wetman, Pavut I., Broncho Apache, a Novel. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 
Waits, Jonn W., Meet Mr. Landon. N. p. [c1936.] 
WEsTERVELT, JOSEPHINE Hope, The Pool of Sacrifice, a Story of Adventure 
in Central America. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company [c1931]. 
Waire, Wimu1am Aten, What It’s All About. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 

Wicuita, Crry Pian Commission, 1923, A Comprehensive City Plan for 
Wichita, Kansas. No impr. 

Wiper, Laura Inaauts, Little House on the Prairie. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. 

WiiaMson, Rerra, Souvenir of the Kansas State School for the Deaf, 1861- 
1936. Olathe, 1935. 

Witson, Net C., Treasure Express, Epic Days of the Wells Fargo. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1936. 

Witson, Vernon, The House of Wilson and Its Connections. N. p. [1936.] 

Wriyrieto Hic Scoot, Senior AMericaN History Cass [1925], History 
of Winfield. Typed. 

THE WEST 


Autroccui, Mrs. Juuia (Cootey), Snow Covered Wagons; a Pioneer Epic; the 
Donner Party Expedition 1846-1847. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 


BarcHeLper, Grorce ALEXANDER, A Sketch of the History and Resources of 
Dakota Territory. Yankton, Press Steam Power Printing Company, 1870. 
Reprint of original edition, 1928. 

Beers, Henry Putney, The Western Military Frontier 1815-1846. Philadel- 
phia, 1935. 

Brown, Jesse, and A. M. Wrxarp, The Black Hill Trails; a History of the 
Struggles of the Pioneers in the Winning of the Black Hills. Rapid City, 
S. D., Rapid City Journal Company, 1924. 

Cotter, Witt1aM Ross, and Epwin Vicror Westrate, Dave Cook of the 
Rockies ; Frontier General, Fighting Sheriff and Leader of Men. New York, 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson, 1936. 

Coursey, Oscar WiiiiaM, Beautiful Black Hills, a Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. . . . Mitchell, 8S. D., Educator Supply 
Company [c1926]. 

Dopes, Ricuarp Irvine, The Black Hills; a Minute Description of the Routes, 
Scenery, Soil, Climate, Timber, Gold, Geology, Zodlogy, etc. . . . New 
York, James Miller, 1876. 

Epwarps, Everett E., References on the Significance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History. (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Library, Bibliographical 
Contributions, No. 25.) 
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Ersxine, Mrs. Giapys (SHaw), Broncho Charlie; a Saga of the Saddle; the 
Life Story of Broncho Charlie Miller, the Last of the Pony Express Riders. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company [c1934]. 

Furnt, Tuomas, Diary of, California to Maine and Return, 1851-1855. Re- 
printed from the Annual Publications, Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1923. 

Fremont, Mrs. Jesse (Benton), Far-West Sketches. Boston, D. Lothrop 
Company [c1890]. 

GarraGHAN, Gupert J., Chapters in Frontier History; Research Studies in the 
Making of the West. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company [c1934]. 
Guernsey, CHartes ArtHur, Wyoming Cowboy Days. New York, G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 

Howsent, Irvine, Memories of a Lifetime in the Pike’s Peak Region. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 

Huusert, ArcHer Butier, and Dororny (Printup) Huwsert, eds., Marcus 
Whitman, Crusader, Part One, 1802 to 1889. [Colorado Springs] The Stewart 
Commission of Colorado College; [Denver] Denver Public Library [c1936]. 

Levincg, Sm Ricuarp Grorce Avuacustus, Echoes from the Backwoods; or, 
Sketches of Transatlantic Life. London, Henry Colburn, 1846. 2 Vols. 

Lounsserry, Ciement A., Early History of North Dakota. . . . Washing- 
ton, D. C., Liberty Press, 1919. 

Mack, Errize Mona, Nevada; a History of the State From the Earliest Times 
Through the Civil War. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1936. 

Maursy, WM J., Captain Jeff, or Frontier Life in Texas With the Texas 
Rangers. . . . Colorado, Tex., Whipkey Printing Company, 1906. 

Masters, Josepu G., Stories of the Far West; Heroic Tales of the Last Fron- 
tier. Boston, Ginn and Company [c1935]. 

Morrt, Juan Acustin, History of Texas 1673-1779, Albuquerque, The Qui- 
vira Society, 1935. 2 Vols. 

O’Harra, CizopHas C., O’Harra’s Handbook of the Black Hills. . . . 2d 
ed. Rapid City, S. D., The Black Hills Handbook Company, 1927. 

Orero, Micuet Antonio, The Real Billy the Kid, With New Light on the 
Lincoln County War. New York, Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Incorporated, 
1936. 

Pearce, J. E., Tales That Dead Men Tell. [Austin, University of Texas] 1935. 
(Anthropology Papers of the University of Texas, Vol. 1, No. 1.) 

Peuzer, Louis, The Cattlemen's Frontier; a Record of the Trans-Mississippi 
Cattle Industry From Ozxen Trains to Pooling Companies, 1850-1890. Glen- 
dale, Calif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1936. 

Porter, Rosert P., The West; From the Census of 1880, a History of the In- 
dustrial, Commercial, Social and Political Development of the States and 
Territories of the West From 1800 to 1880. Chicago, Rand, McNally & 
Company, 1882. 

Remincton, Freperic, Drawings. New York, R. H. Russell, 1898. 

Sanpoz, Mart, Old Jules. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1935. 
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Sruart, Ropert, The Discovery of the Oregon Trail; Robert Stuart’s Narra- 
tives of His Overland Trip Eastward From Astoria in 1812-13. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

Swan, Ouiver G., ed., Covered Wagon Days. New York, Gosset & Dunlap 
[c1928]. 

Wess, Water Prescorr, The Texas Rangers; a Century of Frontier Defense. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

Westey, Epcar Bruce, Guarding the Frontier; a Study of Frontier Defense 
From 1816 to 1825. [Minneapolis] The University of Minnesota Press, 
1935. 

WuuiaMs, Cuauncey Pratt, Lone Elk, the Life Story of Bill Williams, Trap- 
per and Guide. Part Two. Denver, John Van Male, 1936. (The Old West 
Series, No. 7.) 

GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


American Annual Monitor for 1859; or Obituary of the Members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in America, for the Year 1858. No. 2. New York, Samuel 
S. and William Wood, 1859. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting 
Held in Boston, April 17, 1935. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1935. 

Anpover, Mass., Sourn Cuurcn, Historical Manual. Andover, Warren F. 
Draper, 1859. 

Anprews, Cuar.es M., The Rise and Fall of the New Haven Colony. (New 


Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Con- 
necticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

AyiswortH, Homer ELHANAN, Arthur Aylsworth and His Descendants in 
America. . . . Providence, R. I., Narragansett Historical Publishing 
Company, 1887. 


BaLpwin, Auice Mary, The Clergy of Connecticut in Revolutionary Days. 
[New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of 
Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

BuaKELy, Quincy, Farmington, One of the Mother Towns of Connecticut. 
[New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of 
Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1935. 

BuissLaND ParisH, Virarn1a, The Vestry Book of Blisland (Blissland) Parish, 
New Kent and James City Counties, Virginia, 1721-1786. Richmond, Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Printing, 1935. 

Boyp, Juuian Parks, The Susquehannah Company: Connecticut’s Experiment 
in Expansion. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission 
of the State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1935. 

Bricut, J[oNATHAN]. B[rown]., The Brights of Suffolk, England, Repre- 
sented in America by the Descendants of Henry Bright, Jun., Who Came to 
New England in 1630, and Settled in Watertown, Massachusetts. Boston, 
John Wilson and Sons, 1858. 

Burns, ANNIE Waker, Record of Abstracts of Wills in Warren County, 
Kentucky. Mimeographed. 1936. 

Record of Marriages in Onslow County, North Carolina, Prior to 1826. 
Mimeographed. 1935. 
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Records of Marriages, Pulaski County, Kentucky. Mimeographed. 1936. 

CALDWELL, StepHEN A., A Banking History of Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Lou- 

isiana State University Press, 1935. (Louisiana State University Studies, 
No. 19.) 

Cote, Crrenus, 1 Remember, I Remember; a Book of Recollections. Iowa 
City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1936. 

Connecticut, Srare Highway Department, Forty Years of Highway Devel- 
opment in Connecticut, 1895-1935. [New Haven] Published for the Ter- 
centenary Commission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale University 
Press, 1935. 

Coons, Pau Wakeman, The Achievement of Religious Liberty in Connecti- 
cut. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the 
State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 


Cowie, ALEXANDER, Educational Problems at Yale College in the Eighteenth 
Century. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of 
the State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

Coy, Owen C., Pictorial History of California. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Extension Division [c1925]. 

Davcurers or Founpers AND Patriots or America, Nebraska chapter, Found- 
ers and Patriots of Nebraska. (Omaha, Citizen Printing Company, 1935.] 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotuTion, Lineage Book, Vols. 145-150. Wash- 
ington, D. C., [Press of Judd & Detweiler, Incorporated] 1935-1936. 

Kansas City chapter, comps. and pubs., Vital Historical Records of 
Jackson County, Missouri, 1826-1876. Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City chap- 
ter, D. A. R., 1933-1934. 

Day, Curve, The Rise of Manufacturing in Connecticut, 1820-1850. [New 
Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Con- 
necticut by the Yale University Press, 1935. 

Directory of Portland, South Portland and Cape Elizabeth [Maine], 1936. 
Portland, Fred L. Towers Companies, c1935. 

Dopce, Mervin Giusert, Jonathan Ballard (1790-1872) and Eleanor Simmons, 
His Wife (1787-1853) Ohie Pioneers. A Genealogical Record. Utica, Kirk- 
land Press, 1935. 

Dunster, Samvue., Henry Dunster and His Descendants. Central Falls, R. I., 
E. L. Freeman & Company, 1876. 

El Paso City Directory, 1935. El Paso, Tex., Hudspeth Directory Company, 
c1935. 

Faxon, Georce L., The History of the Faxon Family, Containing a Genealogy 
of the Descendants of Thomas Fazon of Braintree, Mass. . . . Spring- 
field, Mass., Springfield Printing Company, 1880. 

First Famuuies or Virornia, Order of, Annual Message 1935-1636. No impr. 

Foreman, Mrs. Carotyn (THomas), Oklahoma Imprints 1835-1907 ; a History 
of Printing in Oklahoma Before Statehood. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936. 

Fuiuier, Georce Newman, ed., Governors of the Territory and State of Mich- 
igan. Lansing, Michigan Historical Commission, 1928. 
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Goopnicut, S{corr]. H[{otanp]., The Good Night (Gutknecht) Family in 
America. Madison, Wisconsin, 1936. (Reprinted from the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society for October, 1935.) 

Haney, Joun, The History of Idaho. Boise, Idaho, Syms-York Company, 
Incorporated, 1910. 

Harris Joun C., and Lyte Harris Hapiey, George Harris of Virginia and 
Ohio; a Partial Record of His Descendants. 1936. Typed. 

Hicks, Frepertcx C., Yale Law School: Founders and the Founders Collection. 
[New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State 
of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1935. 

History of Brown County, Ohio. . . . Chicago, W. H. Beers & Company, 
1883. 

History of Indiana County, Pennsylvania, 1745-1880. Newark, Ohio, J. A. 
Caldwell, 1880. 

History of Montgomery and Fulton Counties, New York. . . . New 
York, F. W. Beers & Company, 1878. 

History of Ogle County, Illinois, Containing a History of the County, Its 
Cities, Towns, etc. Chicago, H. F. Kett & Company, 1878. 

Hooxer, Rotanp Maruer, The Colonial Trade of Connecticut. [New Haven] 
Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut 
by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

Hoorres, Penrose Rosrnson, Connecticut’s Contribution to the Development 
of the Steamboat. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Com- 
mission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

Hucvenor Socrery or SoutH Carona, Transactions, No. 40. Charleston, S. 
C., Published by Order of the Society, 1935. 

Inurnors State Historicau Lisrary, Illinois Census Returns 1810, 1818. Spring- 
field, Illinois State Historical Library [c1935]. (Its Collections, Vol. 24.) 

Census Returns 1820. Springfield, Illinois State Historical Library 
[c1934]. (Its Collections, Vol. 26.) 

Inurnors Stare Historicat Society, Transactions for the Year 1935. Printed 
by Authority of the State of Illinois, n.d. 

Jackson, Huan Parks, The Genealogy of the “Jackson Family.” [Urbana, 
Ohio, Press of Citizen and Gazette Company] 1890. 

JeraBek, Estuer, comp., A Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents. 
St. Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 1936. 

Jorvon, Joun C., An Historical Citizen, Career of Phineas Davis, the Noted 
Inventor. (York, Pa., 1904.] (Historical Society of York County, Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 2, No. 1.) 

York in Its Relation to the Revolution; Lecture Delivered Before the 
York County Historical Society, May 21, 1903. (York, Pa., 1903.] (His- 
torical Society of York County, Proceedings, Vol. 1, No. 3.) 

Keuiar, Hersert Antuony, ed., Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist. 
Vol. 1. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1936. (Indiana Historical 
Collections, Vol. 21.) 
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Kexioce, Louise Pueips, The British Regime in Wisconsin and the North- 
west. Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1935. (History 
Series, Vol 2.) 

Keiiy, Jonn Frepertck, The Connecticut Tercentenary 1635-1935; Architec- 
tural Guide for Connecticut. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary 
Commission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1935. 

LatHrop, WiLL1AM GutBert, The Development of the Brass Industry in Con- 
necticut. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of 
the State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

Los Angeles City Directory, 1982. Los Angeles, Los Angeles Directory Com- 
pany, c1932. 

McDonatp, Aprian Francis, The History of Tobacco Production in Connecti- 
cut. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the 
State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1936. 

McVoy, Lizzm Carrer, and Rutrx Bares Campse.., A Bibliography of Fiction 
by Louisianians and on Louisiana Subjects. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1935. (Louisiana State University Studies, No. 18.) 

Marsiz, ANNIE Russew,, The Hartford Wits. [New Haven] Published for 
the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 

MaryLanp, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Proceedings and Acts of the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland 1755-1766. Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society, 1935. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


SKETCH oF A Borper RUFFIAN 


From the Geary City (Doniphan county) Era, August 1, 1857. 


Dr. Gihon, the private secretary of Ex-Governor Geary, in his forthcoming 
work on Kansas, gives the following truthful and graphic picture of the world- 
renowned Border Ruffian. Every citizen of Kansas will attest to its accuracy. 
As the race is fast becoming extinct, so few now being found who will acknowl- 
edge the name, they will soon be as scarce as witches—Hence a painting of 
them drawn from life will in a few years be of great interest: 

“Active preparations for war were discernible at all the river towns. At 
Lexington, a large crowd was assembled on the levee, many of the persons 
comprising it loaded with arms. But at Kansas City, the warlike demonstra- 
tions were still greater. This town is on the southern side of the mouth of 
Kansas river, which, at this point, separates Missouri from the territory of 
Kansas. It is situated about five miles from Westport, near the eastern 
landing of Kansas, where the Missouri army was concentrating preparatory to 
the invasion of the territory. Both of these towns have become notorious as 
places of refuge for the most desperate characters, whose almost nameless 
crimes have blackened the annals of Kansas, and as being the resorts of 
numerous combinations which have there congregated to plot against its peace. 
In a word, they are the strongholds of the worst of the ‘Border Ruffians.’ 

“Let it not be understood that this latter term is considered by those to 
whom it is applied as one of reproach. On the contrary, they boast of it, are 
proud of it, glory in it, and do all in their power to merit it, and very many 
of them have been eminently successful. In their manner they assume the 
character of the ruffian—in their dress they exhibit the appearance of the 
ruffian—and in their conversation they are ruffians indeed. They imitate and 
resemble the guerrillas, ladrones, or greasers of Mexico—the brigands of Spain 
or Italy, or the pirates, robbers and murderers of the theatre. On the levee at 
Kansas City stood a sort of omnibus or wagon, used to convey passengers to 
and from Westport, upon either side of which was painted, in flaming capitals, 
the words ‘Borper Rurrian’. Standing about in groups, or running in every 
direction, were numbers of the men who claim for themselves that gentle 
appellation. 

“A description of one of these will give the reader some idea of their general 
characteristics. Imagine, then, a man standing in a pair of long boots, covered 
with dust and mud, and drawn over his trousers, the latter made of coarse, 
fancy-colored cloth, well soiled—the handle of a large bowie-knife projecting 
from one or both boot-tops—a leather belt buckled around his waist, on each 
side of which is fastened a large revolver—a red or blue shirt, with a heart, 
anchor, eagle, or some other favorite device braided on the breast and back, 
over which is swung a rifle or carbine—a sword dangling by his side—an old 
slouched hat, with a cockade or brass star on the front or side, and a chicken, 
goose or turkey feather sticking in the top—hair uncut and uncombed, covering 
his neck and shoulders—an unshaved face and unwashed hands. Imagine such 
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a picture of humanity, who can swear a given number of oaths in any specific 
time—drink any quantity of bad whisky without getting drunk, and boast of 
having stolen a half-dozen horses and killed one or more abolitionists, and 
you will have a pretty fair conception of a border ruffian as he appeared in 
Missouri and Kansas.” 


FrNanciAL Prospects ror 1858 


From The Kansas Crusader of Freedom, Doniphan City, January 
30, 1858. 


Money is very scarce in Kansas. But we believe that there will be more 
money in the territory next summer than in any state in the union, in pro- 
portion to population. The Utah expedition has already cost $6,000,000; the 
army has already lost 1,700 mules and between 3,000 and 4,000 head of cattle. 
The probability is that all their stock will be gone before spring. This stock, 
the feed and fodder—every kind of agricultural produce—will have to be 
replaced. It will give a market to our farmers—who will sell for cash, at the 
highest prices, all that they can raise. Let Eastern Emigrants, who have stock, 
bring them on. 


ANNEXATION OF “SoutH Puatre,” Nesraska, TO Kansas 
From The Weekly Highlander, Highland, January 1, 1859. 


For two years past—in fact ever since the organization of Nebraska and 


Kansas, there has been considerable said in Congress and out of it as to the 
practical operations and beneficial results most likely to arise by annexing 
“South Platte,” Nebraska, to Kansas. As a journalist, and private citizen, to- 
gether with, we are satisfied, a great majority of the citizens of Nebraska resid- 
ing south of the Platte river, we have opposed such a proposition for the single 
reason that we would thus become mixed up in the “Kansas troubles.” These 
difficulties being now removed, or settled, we are forced to admit that there 
are many and weighty reasons in favor of the movement. We will hastily give 
a few arguments that present themselves to our mind. 

In the first place, the Platte river is a natural boundary line; has been, is 
and always will be, an almost inseparable barrier, dividing the two sections of 
Nebraska, known as “North Platte,” and “South Platte.” Full one-half the 
season it is utterly impassable. It cannot be bridged except at an enormous 
expense ; and should this be done, owing to the treacherous embankments and 
bed of the river, nine chances to one, the first freshet after its completion, 
would sweep it away. 

Again, there has grown up a bitter sectional or local feeling between those 
two portions of the country, entering into almost every question that may be 
agitated; which always has and always will prevent harmonious effort, and re- 
tard the progress and development of the territory. In short, there are no in- 
terests in common at stake. 

And still again while we remain as we are we cannot reasonably expect to be 
admitted into the great sisterhood of states short of ten years to come. We 
have not the population to gain admittance. We have not the financial ability 
to sustain ourselves as an independent state government. 
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In the second place, the line as it now exists between Kansas and Nebraska 
is really only imaginary—on paper—in passing from one to the other it can- 
not be found. Not even a stone or a stake denotes the separating line, except, 
perhaps, some private mark of the surveyor known only to himself. The nat- 
ural interests of the two sections spoken of are one and the same; nature has 
so arranged, and it cannot be otherwise. 

By annexation, we assist to swell a population sufficiently large to gain 
immediate admission into the union, and thus take our place in the rank as a 
sovereign state, with a voice, votes, and influence in our national council. We 
become identified with a portion of the country possessing a world-wide 
notoriety. And however much we may deplore the manner of obtaining, and 
the cost of that notoriety, yet we must admit Kansas has an advertisement 
unprecedented; attention has been drawn to her from, we might say, almost 
every portion of the known world. We become attached to, and gain a popula- 
tion and wealth; a section of country susceptible of agricultural advancement 
and internal improvements, proportionate with our own. We become joint 
participants in the extensive land donations which usually follow the admission 
of new states, and will thereby be enabled to adopt and carry out a system of 
internal improvements, and consequent development, which will in a surpris- 
ingly short time, make a state of unsurpassed wealth, prosperity and greatness. 
We become possessed of the power to regulate and govern our own affairs; we 
pass from minority into majority, become men of full stature; breathe free, 
feel free, and are free. 

We have briefly given a few of our individual ideas in relation to this mat- 
ter, in this number of our paper. We shall refer to it again; perhaps fre- 
quently; and in the meantime would be pleased to hear from others who may 
feel disposed to present their ideas through the columns of the Advertiser, 
either for or against. 

We have conversed with a number of prominent citizens of Nemaha, John- 
son, and Clay counties within a few days past, and find a very general opinion 
in favor of annexation. We trust, however, that no action will be asked of, or 
taken by Congress, until an expression by petition or otherwise, of the citizens 
interested, can be had.—Brownville [Neb.] Advertiser. 


ANNEXATION MEETING AT BRowNVILLE, NeprasKA—A meeting of the citizens 
of Brownville was called on Tuesday evening of the present week, at the new 
Presbyterian church, to take into consideration the expediency of calling a con- 
vention of the people of South Platte portion of Nebraska, for the purpose of 
obtaining an expression of their views and feelings in regard to annexation to 
Kansas. 

The meeting being organized by the appointment of Richard Brown as 
president, and O. B. Hewett, secretary, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the question of annexing that portion of Nebraska south of the 
Platte river to the territory of Kansas is beginning seriously to agitate the 
public mind, and the measure is one that so materially concerns the interests 
of the people of that section of Nebraska, as to merit their prompt and serious 
consideration; and whereas, we, the citizens of Brownville, and Nemaha 
county, deem it desirable that a conference of the people of South Platte 
should be held, and an interchange of views and feelings upon the subject 
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should be had, and further, that a time and place for holding such a conference 
should be appointed — 

Therefore be it resolved, that the people of every county of South Platte, 
Nebraska, be, and are hereby invited to meet with the people of Nemaha 
county in a convention to be held at the city of Brownville on the first Wed- 
nesday of January, A. p. 1859, for the purpose of interchanging views and ob- 
taining the sense of the people of that section of Nebraska upon the proposed 
annexation to Kansas. 

Resolved,—that we do earnestly urge upon our feliow-citizens the import- 
ance of such a convention being held, and that in selecting Brownville as the 
point for holding it, we are influenced only by consideration of its local con- 
venience to the whole South Platte. 

Resolved,—that we recommend to our fellow-citizens of other counties, that 
they do immediately take steps to secure a representation in the proposed con- 
vention, and that the citizens of Nemaha county be requested to meet on 
Wednesday the 15th instant, at Peru, for the purpose of appointing delegates 
to the South Platte convention. 

Resolved,—that the proceedings of this meeting be published in the Ad- 
vertiser and Journal of Brownville, and that all papers favorable to the pro- 
posed convention be requested to copy them. 


A BurraLo Hunt 
From The Commercial Gazette, Wyandotte, December 1, 1860. 


John P. Alden, T. J. Darling, I. D. Heath, John Blachly and Alanson Reeve 
started from Wyandott on Thursday, Sept. 27th, as our readers were informed 
at the time, on an expedition in search of buffalo, with the determination to 
bring back some meat if there was any to be found in the buffalo country. 
Messrs. Alden, Darling and Heath arrived home with the ponies and light 
wagon on Thursday night of last week, the 22d inst., having been gone just 
eight weeks. Messrs. Blachly and Reeve came in with the ox teams on Sunday 
night, bringing the “spoils” amounting to over 5,000 pounds of as fine buffalo 
meat as ever tickled the palate of a hungry man. 

By conversation with members of the party, and a hasty glance at the diary 
of one of them, we have gathered some items in regard to the expedition which 
may be of interest to our readers. 

They took along two ox teams, each two yoke of oxen, a pair of ponies with 
a light wagon, a small rat terrier and a big dog. 

In the way of outfit they had a tent, three Sharp’s and one muzzle-loading 
rifle, two shot guns for small game, three Colt’s revolvers, navy size, five lbs. 
powder, ten Ibs. shot, twenty-five Ibs. lead, five sacks flour, two sides bacon, 
one bushel onions, one bushel potatoes, seven bushels corn meal, four cwt. 
salt, fifty lbs. sugar, ten lbs. coffee, five gallons sorghum, one gallon common 
molasses, table salt, pepper, ginger, pipes and tobacco for three smokers, &c., 
&e., &e. 

Thursday, Sept. 27th, started from Wyandott, crossed the bridge to the 
south side of the Kansas, went through Shawnee and camped on Mill creek, 
having made about 16 miles. 

Friday, Sept. 28th, went about 15 miles and camped on the prairie. 
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Saturday, Sept. 29, went a little beyond Lawrence, camped near the forks of 
the road, and stayed over Sunday. Heavy thunder shower Saturday night and 
drizzling rain most of Sunday. 

Monday, Oct. 1st, started in the afternoon, made about 9 miles, and camped 
about 4 miles S. E. of Lecompton. 

Tuesday, 2d, went on about 2 miles beyond Tecumseh and camped. Killed 
some prairie chickens. Met a good many people going out of the territory, 
but most of them said they were coming back in the spring. 

Wednesday, 3d, went about five miles beyond Topeka, crossing the Kaw at 
that place, and camped on Soldier creek, just west of Indianola, in the Potta- 
watomie reserve. 

Thursday, 4th, drove en past Silver Lake, and past the council house of the 
Pottawatomies, and paid outrageous toll over Cross creek bridge, when, had 
we taken the left hand road at Silver Lake would have had an excellent ford 
with a shorter and better road, as proved on return. Crossed a toll bridge 
over Mud creek, 7 miles from Cross creek, (a poor ford close by,) camped one 
and half miles this side of St. Mary’s mission, making a day’s drive of 22 miles. 

Friday, 5th, passed the mission, which is a Catholic institution for the 
Indians. Grounds neatly fenced and kept, buildings of wood, and beginning 
to show age. Went on over Lost creek on a toll bridge, (which may be 
avoided by going a little lower down,) and camped on the Vermillion. 

Saturday, 6th, drove through Louisville, which is just west of the reserve 
over a beautiful rolling prairie, camped at Pittsburg, at the mouth of the Big 
Blue, and remained over Sunday. 

Monday, Oct. 8th, drove through Manhattan and Ogden, and camped two 
miles this side of Fort Riley. : 

Tuesday, 9th, drove by the fort and Junction City, and camped at Kansas 
Falls, eight miles beyond Junction. 

Wednesday, 10th, drove across Chapman’s creek, and 16 miles further across 
Mud creek, and camped two miles beyond Mud creek, having driven 24 miles. 
Here prairie chickens, ducks and geese were abundant, and buffaloes in count- 
less numbers had been seen but ten days previous, between Chapman’s and 
Mud creeks. Darling and Heath had their first shot at buffalo about three 
miles off the road. Had a hard time looking for camp, and finally gave it up 
and passed a cold uncomfortable night at the mouth of Solomon, eight miles 
beyond Mud creek. 

Thursday, 11th, the teams having come up about 11 o’clock, spent the rest 
of the day in fishing and shooting ducks. Caught a barrel of fish and salted it 
down. 

Friday, 12th, drove on up Solomon, and camped on Hard-crossing creek 
(fitly named). There the buffalo carcasses were very numerous, showing that 
there had been great slaughter among them a few weeks previous. A good 
many Irish and German settlers in this neighborhood. Shot at more buffalo. 

Saturday, 13th, drove on across Sand creek, a beautiful soft water stream, 
and camped on Solomon. Shot at more buffalo, but brought none down yet. 

Sunday, 14th, forded Solomon and camped on Salt creek. Saw a few wild 
turkeys. The timber consists of cottonwood, burr oak, white oak, black walnut 
and elm. 

Monday, 15th, killed three buffalo, and brought two, nicely dressed into 
camp before sundown. Lost the other from not being able to dress it soon 
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enough. Buffalo must be dressed immediately after being killed, or the meat 
will spoil. Two of these were killed each with a single ball, while the third 
was so tenacious of life that he refused to give up till he had nearly a pound 
of lead under his skin. 

Tuesday, 16th, spent the day cutting up beef, and commencing the process 
of “jerking.” Cut up the hind quarters in thin slices, across the grain, which 
are then dipped in hot brine, or allowed to lie in cold brine all night, and 
afterwards the meat is spread upon small strips of wood or upon wire, and 
dried by smoke, sun and wind. 

Wednesday, Oct. 17th, Darling, Blachly and Reeve went out and brought in 
one buffalo, nicely dressed. Some one remained in camp all the time. 

Thursday, 18th, killed a fat young buffalo, and “jerked” the whole. 

Friday, 19th, killed one buffalo. 

Saturday, 20th, killed three buffalos, but saved only one of them. 

Monday, 22d, Alden, Blachly and Reeve killed four buffalos late in the 
afternoon, about four miles from camp. Went after the meat with the ox 
team, and returned about 2 o’clock in the night, with all the hind quarters, 
and some of the fore shoulders. 

Tuesday, 23d, spent all day curing our beeves. 

Wednesday, 24th, killed one buffalo. 

Thursday, 25th, killed nichts. 

Friday, 26th, had a severe thunder storm. First day on the hunting ground 
that the weather has been other than most delightful weather. 

Saturday, 27th, cold drizzling rain all day. Darling and Heath killed three 
buffalo between sun-down and dark. Two fell at the first fire with one bullet 
each. Walked eight miles into camp, ate supper enough to astonish the nation, 
went back with the ponies, light wagon and blankets, dressed our buffalo and 
slept by the meat. 

Sunday, 28th, moved camp higher up Salt creek, and brought in our meat. 

Monday, 29th, spent all day curing our meat. Beautiful day. 

Tuesday, 30th, killed one buffalo. 

Wednesday, 3lst, killed three buffalos, but saved nothing but two tongues 
and one hide. They were run till the meat was heated before they were killed. 

Thursday, Nov. 1, killed one buffalo. All right. 

Friday, Nov. 2d, it snowed, rained and hailed all day. 

Saturday, Nov. 3d, killed four buffalos, which finished the hunt. 

Sunday, Nov. 4th, a beautiful day. 

Monday, Nov. 5th, began packing up for return home. 

Tuesday, 6th, finished packing, and all ready for an early start. 

Wednesday, 7th, opened cold, wet and gloomy. Broke up camp towards 
night, and traveled two miles towards home. 

Here we will drop the diary, having stated in the outset that our hunter 
friends got home safely, and subjoin some reflections by one of the party. 

“This hunt we all will ever remember as one of the pleasantest episodes of 
our lives. We examined the country thoroughly, and it is our opinion that the 
bottom lands of the Solomon, Saline and Smoky Hill will support an im- 
mense population, for richer lands cannot be found. The country back is 
rolling and much of it very rough. It is not fit for cultivation, but will make 
a most excellent grazing country, and will fatten countless herds. Beautiful 
springs are abundant. 
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“On the whole the hunt was a complete success. Each one gained about 
twenty pounds. Let every one who wishes to smell God’s pure air, enjoy the 
most perfect health, eat enough to frighten himself and his friends, and grow 
fat, go on just such a trip, and we will insure recovery from disease, and con- 
fusion to physicians.” 


PostaGE STAMPS FOR CURRENCY 


From the Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, October 18, 1862. 


The following order has been issued to postmasters. It explains itself. 
Postorrice DepaRTMENT, FINANCE OFFICE, 
September 27, 1862. 
Sir: Postmasters are instructed not to sell stamps knowingly for use for 
currency. The department is at present unable to supply one half the current 
demand, by reason of large sales by postmasters to the public to supply the 
want of small change. Respectfully yours, 
A. N. Zevety, 
Third Assistant P. M. General. 


CHEYENNE Scatps, Ten Cents Eacu 


From the Junction City Weekly Union, December 28, 1867. 


Our town has been full of Kaw Indians during the past week. They have 
abandoned their regular winter hunt on account of the hostility of the Chey- 
ennes. When they came to town Stover was here, but instead of introducing 


them, as was his duty, he left town and has not been heard of since. The party 
brought in about twenty-five Cheyenne scalps, which they retailed out along 
the road in small bits at ten cents a piece, which was a business transaction. 
We believe this is the first time they have visited us since the locomotive came 
among us, and their gaping astonishment is indescribable. 


Srate Capito, Square In 1875 
From The Commonwealth, Topeka, April 3, 1875. 


The law creating a board of state house commissioners has been repealed 
and the legislature has abandoned the capitol square to the cows. The secre- 
tary of state is the custodian of the miniature Sahara which encompasses the 
state house, and he has no appropriations in his hands to expend upon the 
grounds. He therefore solicits “aid” in rendering the grounds at least re- 
spectable in appearance. Citizens are invited to set out trees in the inclosure, 
and places will be assigned to those who wish to do so. The grounds ought to 
possess one or more specimens of every tree native to Kansas. Topeka is 
interested in seeing the public ground beautified. Ample pasturage for cows 
can be found elsewhere. 


SNAKES 
From the Concordia Empire, October 20, 1876. 


On Saturday last we were asked by Mr. Jonathan Fulford if we had “heard 
about the snakes.” We hadn’t, and he proceeded to tell us a story that we at 
first thought incredible, but which we were at last fain to believe, and which 
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we now know to be true, having seen the horrid sight; and can vouch with 
sworn affidavit if necessary, as can others who may have visited the scene 
within the past two weeks, as to the truth of what we have to relate. 

On the 2d inst., toward evening, a young son of Mr. A. Thompson, who 
lives about 8% miles from town southward, was passing over a hill on the 
farm of Mr. Gibbs Myers, a neighbor, in quest of his father’s cattle, when he 
accidentally stepped into a small hole, and drawing his leg out quickly, drew 
with it several serpents. The sight frightened the lad, and he ran home with 
all speed and reported his experience. He soon returned, however, with an- 
other lad, and found that the hill-top was the home of a community of crawl- 
ing reptiles, and before they left the spot they had dispatched forty-six. 

The matter was now reported among the neighbors, and on the following 
day, Messrs. J. Fulford, T. R. Graves, and B. Bessee went to the place indi- 
cated, and began a war upon the serpents, finding that the hole into which 
the boy had stepped was the resort of hundreds of the snakes, and that the 
hill-top was literally “alive” with them. They dug down to a crevice between 
two upright stones about two feet below the surface and then fought for hours, 
killing hundreds, and still apparently making not the least diminution in their 
numbers. 

Day after day this work went on, until last Sunday the dead snakes were 
picked up and counted and placed in a pile near the mouth of the den. The 
number of 1,776 was counted! and still the work of killing goes on from day to 
day. We went to the place on Monday accompanied by L. H. Smyth, and 
the astounding sight of near 2,000 snakes in one pile met our gaze, with live 


ones still in apparently undiminished numbers upon the hill. We killed fifteen 
in as many minutes and had enough, while two little lads were all the time at 
work. And the work of killing has been going on ever since, until now we 
hear that about 3,000 have been dispatched, and there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands left! 


The snakes are of the species called the blue racer, with a sprinkling of 
adders, and vary in size from the thickness of a man’s finger to that of his 
wrist and in length from a foot to four or five feet. They run with remark- 
able speed, and at first were cowardly, endeavoring to escape and not much 
disposed to show fight. They are now, however, becoming vicious, and show 
fight, and at times get startlingly aggressive. 

A reasonable theory is that the hole leads to a cavern somewhere in the 
depths of the hill, where there are many thousands possibly of writhing ser- 
pents; and that they have gathered here from all directions for a winter resi- 
dence. Some think they are poisonous; others that they are harmless, except 
the “hissing adders,” which are doubtless venomous. At all events, Mr. Graves 
informs us that three horses that had grazed upon the hill during the “raid” 
have had severe spells of sickness. 

The above statement is absolutely true, and the sight is worth a pilgrimage 
to see. 

Now what is to be done? A work of extermination should be set about and 
carried to completion. A blast has been suggested; but something should be 
done to rid the neighborhood of such an ugly mass of possibly venomous rep- 
tiles. Let a plan be devised, a time set, and a snakekilling “bee” organized to 
see what may be hidden in the gloomy depths of that horrid hill. 
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Issue of October 27, 1876. 


Tue SLAUGHTER oF THE SNAKES.—We understand that a number of our 
citizens were out to the snake den last Sunday, and that three hundred more 
of the serpents were killed; so that the number killed up to Sunday evening 
was stated to be 3,600! 

It was proposed to unearth the reptiles this week by blasting. We would 
suggest, in this connection, that the pile of decaying snakes should be either 
buried deeply in the ground or covered with lime, or it will soon be dangerous 
to be in their vicinity. 

Since writing the above paragraph we have received a note from Mr. T. R. 
Graves, saying that he and others visited the snake den on Monday, and 
killed two hundred more. 

Judge Borton who was on the ground yesterday, says 350 were killed that 
day. 


THE Bone BusINEsS 


From the Dodge City Times, August 3, 1878. 


A large number of teams came in from the range Wednesday loaded with 
bones, which were gathered for miles south. A regular business in gathering 
bones has long been established though not so profitable as formerly. Car- 
casses are not as numerous, the buffalo is becoming extinct and the long horn 
gives up his bones to the slaughter pen, being driven over the plains with less 
loss. There are thousands of buffalo and cattle that are killed and die an- 
nually; and the bones are gathered at all seasons of the year, thus affording 
constant employment to a large number of men and teams. The bones are 
shipped East by the carloads, where they are ground and used for fertilizing 
and manufactured into numerous useful articles. The bone business extends 
over a great portion of western Kansas. 


No Questions, PLease! 


From the Belleville Telescope, June 12, 1879. 


An emigrant passed through this place the other day with the following 
painted on the side of his wagon, from which we would infer that he was from 
Boston, and bound for Edwards county, Kansas, and did not wish to be bored 
with questions: “Boston, Mass.; through line west; read this and ask no 
questions; refreshment and sleeping car; take our advice and go west, or where 
you darned please, but don’t keep stopping us.” 


TIMBER IN WESTERN Kansas 
From the Republican Citizen, Atwood, November 5, 1880. 


People who are desirous of seeking homes on the frontier, or in the land of 
the “cow boys” and where coyotes visit the chicken pantry, are zealous in 
looking over the columns of our periodicals to see what there is in the shape of 
timber. Is it hazel brush, under-brush, jack-oaks, cottonwood, or is there any 
brush or wood of any description? I hazard the assertion that in all the great 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota, in all this great domain of 
real-estate, not a solitary county exists but what contains timber of some kind, 
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let it be large or small, hard or soft; consequently Cheyenne is not an excep- 
tion to the general rule. At present there are plenty of claims with good tim- 
ber and splendid water, but six months hence such may not be the case. The 
majority of such may be found in the northern half of Cheyenne, while the 
southern has little or none of that genera, excepting a very little on the banks 
of the South Beaver which meanders through the southeast corner of the 
county. In the northeast part on Big Timber creek, there you will find big 
timber sure enough—trees so large that if cut into stove wood would be suf- 
ficient to last an ordinary stove one year. Now this may seem an exaggera- 
tion of a sane man’s veracity, but it is nevertheless true and in a prairie country 
too. Timber is found for distance of ten miles on this stream from the source 
which heads near Kepferle post office. The South Fork affords some nice 
cottonwood along the banks for fifteen miles from its mouth, which is found 
on the north line of the county. It comes from the southwest out of Colorado, 
but after you pass the center of the county you find scarcely anything on the 
stream to burn except buffalo chips, which are in abundance and make the 
hottest fires when dry. Many a poor man has been and is compelled to re- 
sort to this kind of fuel, and finds it a very good substitute on the prairie, 
and cheap as dirt. Hackberry and Plum creeks in the northwest quarter of 
the county, have some excellent timber, both fruit trees and fire-wood. But 
very few claims are taken in that part of the county. One man and his better 
half have recently settled on the Hackberry, and are hard at work building a 
log house. Beside what has been mentioned, there is a vast amount of timber 
on the North Fork of the Republican, only fifteen miles from the center of the 
county. On Landsman creek just across in Colorado, you will find timber 
on the west side of this county. But one year hence timber will be replaced as 
fuel by coal, brought by the B. & M. Railroad from Denver. The cost of the 
coal will be six dollars a ton delivered here. This is encouraging surely to 
those who wish to locate in the “Garden of Eden,” only 165 miles east of the 
golden city of Denver, the greatest and best market between St. Louis and 
San Francisco. Denver is the city of the fastest progress in population and 
wealth of any in the last decade in the United States. Whatever else may be 
said on the fuel question in this corner of Kansas we leave until another time. 


“Turow Out THE Lire-LINE” 


From Session Laws, Kansas, 1903, Ch. 67, pp. 113, 114. 


REGULATING THE USE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Aw Act in relation to automobiles and motor vehicles, regulating their speed 
and operation on the public highways in this state, providing for their 
proper equipment, and providing penalties for the violation thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

Secrion 1. That the term “automobile” and “motor vehicle” as used in 
this act shall be construed to include all types and grades of motor vehicles 
propelled by electricity, steam, gasoline, or other source of energy, commonly 
known as automobiles, motor vehicles, or horseless carriages, using the public 
highways and not running on rails or tracks. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as in any way preventing, obstructing, impeding, embarrassing or 
in any other manner or form infringing upon the prerogative of any political 
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chaffeur to run an automobilious band-wagon at any rate he sees fit compatible 
with the safety of the occupants thereof: Provided, however, That not less 
than ten nor more than twenty ropes be allowed at all times to trail behind 
this vehicle when in motion, in order to permit those who have been so for- 
tunate as to escape with their political lives an opportunity to be dragged to 
death: And provided further, That whenever a mangled and bleeding political 
corpse implores for mercy, the driver of the vehicle shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of this bill, “Throw out the lifeline.” 


Sec. 5. No automobile or other motor vehicle shall be run on any public 
highway outside the limits of the thickly settled or business part of any city 
or town at a speed exceeding twenty miles an hour, and no such vehicle shall 
be run on any public street or highway within the thickly settled or business 
part of any city or town at a speed exceeding ten miles an hour. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Five articles read by Mrs. Frank A. Hardesty before meetings of 
the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society during 1935 and 1936 
were printed in The Suburban News, of Merriam, as follows: “Wig- 
wams,” December 12, 1935; “Christmas at Shawnee Mission,” De- 
cember 26; “What Are We Doing to Preserve Kansas History for 
Our Posterity?” and a biographical sketch of the Rev. Thomas 
Johnson, January 30, 1936; “Old Pine Tree,” March 5, and “The 
Kelly Glass Collection at Thomas Johnson Hall,” May 28. Mrs. 
Hardesty is historian of the society. 


Subjects of a historical nature discussed in the Salina Journal 
during the past year include: March 7, 1936, issue—Russian settle- 
ment in Russell county in 1876; April 7 and 11—reminiscences of 
early pioneer days in the Salemsborg community as told to Karo- 
lina Falk Miller by John Englund; April 9—W. A. Sharpe, “first 
white male child born in county”; April 29—Colorado, Lincoln 


county ghost town; June 11—dust storm of 1862; August 22—J. E. 
Putnam recalls the blizzard of 1886; December 5—St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church history; December 14—brief history Salina Journal; 
January 6, 1937—National Bank of America history; February 9— 
history of Social Hill schoolhouse, Osborne county; March 9— 
W. E. Brown’s recollections of Salina printing offices fifty years ago; 
March 13—Grand Central hotel and Salina theater histories. 


Dean Carver and Zack Phelps, of Oakley, have spent consider- 
able time in recent years relocating the relay stations and forts 
along the old Butterfield stage route in northwest Kansas. Mr. 
Carver wrote of the investigations and of the history of this region 
for the Oakley Graphic in articles appearing under the following 
headings: “Relocates Remount Stations on Historic Butterfield 
Trail,” March 13, 1936; “Judge Ruppenthal Comments on Old 
Trail Discoveries,” March 20; “Camp Pond Creek Station Identi- 
fied—Later Named Fort Wallace,” April 3; “Reason for Decatur 
Massacre—Later Battle of Beaver Creek,” April 10, and “Logan 
County Ghost Towns Existing Before the Railroad,” May 1. The 
issue of April 3 also featured another historical article entitled “J. R. 
Gardner Recalls Fellows Murder at Oakley in 1885.” The history 
of Oakley’s Methodist Church, chartered in 1886, was sketched in 
the May 8 number. 
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Names of former teachers were featured in the history of Monroe 
school reviewed in The Lincoln County News, of Lincoln, April 16, 
1936. The history of the old town of Abram was also briefly 
sketched in this issue, and in the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican for the 
same date. 


“Before the Days of Russell,” a story of Fossil station and an In- 
dian raid in 1869 as told by Frank Stafford to Judge J. C. Ruppen- 
thal in 1902, was reprinted in the Russell Record, April 23, 1936. 
The article was first published in the Russell Reformer, August 22, 
1902. 


The Hoffnungsau Mennonite Church, southeast of Inman, cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of its founding with special services 
held May 10 to 12, 1936. A brief history of the church by A. J. 
Dyck, pastor, was printed in the Inman Review, May 29. 


Emmanuel Evangelical Church, of Abilene, observed its golden 
jubilee with special services held on July 5, 1936. Historical sketches 
of the church were published in the Abilene Daily Reflector and 
Daily Chronicle in issues contemporaneous with the anniversary 
observance. 


The building of the first railroad, the Salina, Lincoln and Western 
Railway (now the Union Pacific), into Lincoln was discussed in a 
three-column article in The Lincoln County News, of Lincoln, July 
9, 1936. 


Special events for old-time Lane county residents were scheduled 
at the Lane County Fair held in Dighton, August 12 to 14, 1936, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the county’s organization. The 
Dighton Herald published forty letters from pioneers in its issues 
of August 6 to 13. A newspaper history of the county by J. E. 
Lucas was featured in the August 6 number, a biographical sketch 
of Richard Deighton, town founder, was printed September 3, and 
a letter from Chester Evans, November 12. 


Russell county rural school teachers for the 1936-1937 school term 
were named in the Russell Record, August 13, 1936. 


Several articles of historical interest have appeared in the Colby 
Free Press-Tribune in recent months. A history of the city’s Presby- 
terian Church which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on November 
8, 1936, was briefly sketched in the November 4 issue. “Lore of the 
Great Plains,” a series of articles by Jessie Kennedy Snell, was be- 
gun in the November 25 issue and continued in succeeding issues. 
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The history of the Farmers and Merchants State Bank which cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, January 2, 1937, was reviewed ex- 
tensively in the December numbers. 


George F. Cook, now living in Alfalfa county, Oklahoma, was 
mentioned as being the first white child born in Russell, in an article 
appearing in the Russell Record, November 26, 1936. Mr. Cook 
states he was born there on March 17, 1869. 


In December, 1936, the Dodge City Daily Globe completed its 
twenty-fifth year as a daily. J. C. Denious, its publisher, was 
honored with a dinner, January 7, 1937, by Dodge City business 
men. The January 11 issue of the Globe, the anniversary number, 
featured the following stories: “Dodge City Has Had a Globe 59 
Years,” “Three Trails Across the State,” “News Thrills of Quarter 
Century Carried in Globe,” “How Carols on Air Originated in Dodge 
City,” “First Issue [of the Daily Globe] Four Pages,” and “Steam 
First Farm Power.” In the January 12 issue the city’s theater his- 
tory was reviewed. 


The plight of Lawrence settlers inspired Lincoln’s “Lost Speech” 
Dr. Edward Bumgardner reported in an article in the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World, January 18, 1937. The speech, of which 
there is no copy, was given at Bloomington, IIl., in 1856. 


Poll-book sheets of Winfield’s first city election, held in March, 
1873, were quoted in an article, “Coming Spring Election and Old 
Records Recall First City Voting Here,” printed in the Winfield 
Daily Courier, January 20, 1937. A brief history of Winfield’s 
First Presbyterian Church was another feature of this issue. 


A letter from W. E. Lyon recalling the late Martin Johnson’s boy- 
hood days was published in the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican, Jan- 
uary 21,1937. Mr. Johnson, former Kansan and explorer, died Jan- 
uary 13 following injuries received in an airliner crash in California. 


“The History of Scott County,” is the title of a paper prepared by 
Oliver S. Lawson which is running serially in The News Chronicle, 
of Scott City, beginning with the issue of January 21, 1937. 


“Wichita In Its Infancy as It Is Remembered by Mr. Fred J. 
Cossitt Today,” was the subject of Victor Murdock’s column in the 
Wichita (Evening) Eagle, January 22, 1937. Mr. Cossitt arrived 
in Wichita in April, 1871. 


Lorene Squire, of Harper, was the subject of a feature sketch ap- 
pearing in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, January 24, 1937, under 
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the title “A Girl’s Hobby Is Photographing Wild Fowl] on the Kan- 
sas Prairies.” 

The first celebration of Kansas day was discussed in short articles 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, January 28, 1937, and the Topeka 
State Journal, January 29. L. G. A. Copley, patriotic educator of 
Paola, is said to have held the first Kansas day celebration in 1877. 


Included in the historical articles which have appeared in The 
Kansas Optimist, of Jamestown, in recent months is “What Price 
Buffalo Valley?—A Chronicle of Northwestern Cloud County,” by 
Gail French Peterson, which has been printed regularly since Jan- 
uary 28, 1937. Gail Peterson also conducts a column in The Kan- 
san, of Concordia, under the heading, “Along the Republican.” 


The reminiscences of Zachariah F. Dodge, Civil War veteran, as 
recorded by Miss Lillian Forrest in an interview on October 24, 1934, 
were published in the Beloit Daily Call, January 29, 1937. Mr. 
Dodge settled in Jewell county in 1870. 


Episodes in the experiences of Cyrus K. Holliday, founder of the 
Santa Fé Railway Co., were recorded by J. F. Jarrell in an article 
under the title, “Dreaming a Railroad,” in the February, 1937, is- 
sue of The Earth, of Topeka. 


The story of the Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, of Wichita, 
an industry whose pay roll has expanded in the space of thirty-six 
years to include 750 persons, was told in Progress in Kansas, of 
Topeka, in its February, 1937, issue. W.C. Coleman, the founder, 
is president of the company. 


Kiowa county history was briefly reviewed by Mrs. Wayne Mc- 
Coy in an article in The Kiowa County Signal, of Greensburg, 
February 4, 1937. 


A biographical sketch of the late J. C. Bedwell was printed in the 
Wellsville Globe, February 4, 1937. At the time of his death early 
this year the Globe reported him “the oldest continuous resident of 
Kansas.” 


St. John’s history, as read by Mrs. Rosa Horstman Stewart before 
a recent meeting of the St. John Hesperian Club, was published in 
the St. John News, February 4, 1937. 


The Horton Methodist Episcopal Church observed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding at services held February 7, 1937. His- 
tories of the organization were briefly sketched in the Horton Head- 
light and The Tri-County News in their February 4 issues. 
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Wichita’s early threshermen associations and the start of present 
Tractor Row were discussed by Fred Wieland and recorded by 
Victor Murdock in his Wichita (Evening) Eagle front-page article 
in the issue of February 10, 1937. 

A brief history of the Norton Daily Telegram was featured in its 
issue of February 11, 1937, the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. 


Indian attacks in present Lincoln county in the 1860’s were re- 
called by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, February 13, 
1937. 


The history of journalism at Kansas University was extensively 
reviewed in the thirty-two page twenty-fifth anniversary edition of 
the University Daily Kansan issued February 14, 1937. The Kan- 
san was not the first newspaper published by student groups on the 
Lawrence campus. It emerged, however, as the official student 
newspaper and began daily publication on January 16, 1912. 


A history of woman’s suffrage in Kansas was briefly sketched in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, February 15, 1937. 


Early-day Towanda and a tornado visitation in 1892 were re- 
called by Joseph Mooney and published by Victor Murdock in his 
front-page article in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, February 17, 
1937. 


The Kiowa County Signal, of Greensburg, celebrated its fifty- 
first birthday, February 18, 1937, by republishing names of the 
city’s business men as printed in the first issue of the Signal of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1886. The charter issued to the Greensburg Street Rail- 
way Co., in 1887, was also featured in the edition. 


John B. Edwards’ recollections of “Wild Bill” Hickok and early- 
day Abilene appeared in the Topeka State Journal, February 20, 
1937. 


Two views of Summit street, Arkansas City, photographed in 1873, 
were printed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, February 20, 
1937. Other early pictures appeared occasionally in succeeding 
issues of the Traveler. 


A review of the activities of the Public Works Administration in 
Kansas was featured in a “PWA Illustrated Section” issued by the 
Topeka Daily Capital, February 28, 1937. 


Santa Fé trail history was briefly reviewed by J. F. Jarrell in the 
March, 1937, issue of The Earth, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway publication of Topeka. 
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Histories of Cullison and Iuka were outlined in the Pratt Daily 
Tribune’s forty-page third annual “Progress Edition” issued March 
1, 1937. The edition presented the highlights in the progress and 
development of Pratt during the past twelve months. 


Overbrook’s history was briefly sketched by Elizabeth Oveson in 
the Overbrook Citizen, March 4, 1937. 


The “Ames House,” Wamego’s “first real hotel,” was razed early 
this spring. The history of the house, built by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Ames in 1870, and notes from its early registers were printed in the 
Wamego Reporter, March 4, 1937. 


Approximately eighty volumes of Kiowa county newspapers, 
bound recently by National Youth Administration project workers 
under the supervision of the Kiowa County Historical Society, have 
become the property of the Kiowa county society. Brief histories 
of some of these papers were outlined in an article in the Mullinville 
News, March 11, 1937. 


The history of St. Patrick’s church, of Lincoln, by Rev. D. B. 
Mulvihill, was sketched in The Lincoln County News, of Lincoln, 
March 11, 1937. Whether the town’s name is “Lincoln” or “Lincoln 
Center” was discussed in an article in the March 18 issue. Either 
is “technically correct,” the writer reported. 


A history of the Oskaloosa First Presbyterian Church as written 
by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Slade for the special services held on March 
14, 1937, at the seventieth anniversary of the founding of the organ- 
ization, was printed in the Oskaloosa Independent, March 18. 


The Smith automobile factory, Topeka’s pioneer motor car builder, 
was recalled by Harry E. Ross in a Topeka State Journal feature 
article published March 20, 1937. 


Pocket canyon battle in which Kansas buffalo hunters broke the 
war spirit of the Comanche Indians in the Panhandle country on 
March 18, 1877, was reviewed by Paul I. Wellman in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star, March 21, 1937. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Caldwell News 
was observed by the Caldwell Daily Messenger, March 23, 1937, 
with the issuance of a 32-page illustrated historical supplement. 
, Harold Hammond, publisher of the Messenger, purchased the News 
in 1928 and combined the two papers. Features of the edition in- 
cluded a letter from P. C. Simons, son of R. T. Simons the founder 
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of the News; the reminiscences of David Leahy, D. C. Dacy, and 
Joe Wiedeman, a cattle driver over the Chisholm trail; histories of 
the city and its newspapers, clubs, railroads, schools, churches, busi- 
ness houses; names of mayors and the years they served, and con- 
gratulatory letters from prominent citizens of Kansas and the nation. 
Titles of other articles were: “Harry Woods Tells Vividly of Early- 
Day Bull Fight,” “Not All of Caldwell’s Background Was “Tough’,” 
and “First Telephone Here in ’81, Grant Harris Says.” Additional 
historical notes appeared in several succeeding issues of the Mes- 
senger. 


The Bank of Pleasanton held open house on March 19, 1937, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. A history of the 
organization was sketched in the Pleasanton Observer-Enterprise, 
March 25. 


St. Theresa’s origin and the Leoti-Coronado feud were recalled by 
B. H. Scheve in the Herndon Nonpareil, March 25, 1937. 


Redoubts in Kansas on the Ft. Dodge-Camp Supply military road 
were discussed by Mrs. India H. Simmons in her “Southwest History 
Corner” column appearing in the Dodge City Daily Globe, March 


26 and 29, 1937. 


“Military Protection of the Santa Fé Trail to 1843,” was the title 
of an article by Henry Putney Beers in the April, 1937, issue of the 
New Mezico Historical Review, of Santa Fé. 


Early days in La Crosse were recalled by W. M. “Billie” Goodwin, 
a settler of 1878, in the La Crosse Republican, April 1, 1937. 


The history of Oak Lodge No. 287, A. F. & A. M., of Lebanon, 
chartered on March 26, 1887, was outlined in detail in the Lebanon 
Times, April 1, 1937. 


Marquette history was briefly reviewed in the fiftieth anniversary 
edition of the Marquette Tribune issued April 1, 1937. The town- 
site was surveyed in March, 1874. The Tribune which was started 
in April, 1889, was preceded by the Marquette Monitor, first issued 
in March, 1887. 


Kansas’ first arbor day and the famous cottonwood tree on the 
south statehouse lawn were discussed by Dr. Edward Bumgardner, 
of Lawrence, in a letter published in the Holton Recorder, April 1, 
1937. The Topeka State Journal reprinted the letter on April 6. 
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Wichita’s early-day physicians as recalled by Dr. David W. 
Basham, and “Remains of Caddoan Indian Tribes Seen in This 
Area,” by J. B. Thoburn, were feature articles of the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle, April 4, 1937. 


A letter written by Floyd Allen in 1893 giving a detailed account 
of his “run” into the Cherokee outlet was sketched in the Protection 
Post, April 8, 1937. 


Herington history was briefly reviewed in The Advertiser, of 
Herington, April 8, 1937, in observance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the incorporation of Herington as a city of the third class. 


Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Grace Bedell, in response to her 
request that he grow whiskers, was described in detail in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle, April 8, 1937. The letter is now in the possession 
of H. D. Billings of Delphos. Additional notes on this exchange of 
letters appeared in the issues of April 29 and May 2. 


The history of the Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
briefly sketched in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, April 11, 1937. 


Sixty years’ residence in Barber county were reviewed by Mrs. 
A. B. Wilkins, of Medicine Lodge, in The Barber County Index, 
April 15, 1937. 


Jim Crossfield’s recollections of the county-seat fight in Pratt 
county were recorded by Victor Murdock in his front-page article 
in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, April 20, 1937. 


The Zion Evangelical Church, located north and west of St. 
Francis, celebrated on April 18, 1937, the golden anniversary of its 
founding. A history of the church, which was started by the Rev. 
J. G. Schwab, was printed in the Saint Francis Herald, April 22. 


Picket Rock, located ten miles southeast of Cherryvale, was de- 
scribed in the Cherryvale Republican, April 22, 1937. 


The history of the Yates Center News was outlined in its issue of 
April 22, 1937. The News was founded on June 8, 1877. 


Eudora’s history was briefly reviewed in the Eudora Weekly 
News, April 22, 1937. The city was eighty years old April 17. 


The Burdett community school, District No. 18, celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversity of its organization at a meeting held April 23, 
1937. The early history of the school, written by S. E. Notestine, 
was printed in The Tiller and Toiler, of Larned, April 22. 
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Newton’s school history was briefly sketched in the Evening 
Kansan-Republican, April 23, 1987. Mary A. Boyd opened and 
taught the first school in the city on September 2, 1872. 


Gun battles in early-day Newton were discussed by Paul I. Well- 
man in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, April 25, 1937. 


The Battle of Beecher’s Island was reviewed by Guy Murchie, 
Jr., in an illustrated article appearing in the Chicago (IIl.) Sunday 
Tribune, April 25, 1937. 


Maplehill celebrated its fiftieth birthday, April 24, 1937. A brief 
history of the town, by Mrs. John Turnbull, was printed in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, April 25, and the Eskridge Independent, 
April 29. 


Operation of the old Wyandot ferry at the mouth of the Kansas 
river in the 1840’s and 1850’s was discussed by A. R. Sorrells in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, April 26, 1937. 


The Bonner Springs Chieftain, founded forty-one years ago, re- 
viewed its history in the issue of April 29, 1937. 


Some memories of Turon and vicinity by E. F. Koontz, of Wichita, 
were published in an article in the April 29, 1937, issue of the Turon 
Press. Mr. Koontz, who formerly edited the Press, arrived in Turon 
in the spring of 1889. 


A four-column history of the Cedarvale Methodist Church, con- 
tributed by the Rev. E. K. Resler, was printed in the Cedarvale 
Messenger, April 29, 1937. Although the church had its beginnings 
in 1869, the Cedarvale circuit of the Wichita district was not fully 
organized until April 20, 1872. 


The alumni of Cuba High School, 1915-1936, were listed in a 
special “High School Seniors” edition cf the Cuba Tribune on April 
29, 1937. 


Completion of Bushton’s first fifty years was celebrated by the 
Bushton News with the issuance of a 72-page liberally illustrated 
historical edition on April 29, 1937. Histories of the town’s business 
houses, clubs and churches were printed. The establishment of the 
first post office was noted. Titles and authors of feature articles 
were: “First Ten Years of the News,” by L. D. Harding; “Early 
Happenings,” by Bert Peterson; “A Voice From the Past,” by C. W. 
Swartz; “Pioneer Reminiscences,” by Mrs. Frank Shonyo; “The 
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World War,” by Fred Boldt; “Early Community History,” by 
Henry Roelfs; “Memories of Younger Days,” by J. F. Peterson; 
“Civil War Veterans,” by Harry West; “Bushton Grade School,” 
by L. E. Timmons; “Bushton High School”; “A History of Bushton,” 
by B. C. Shonyo; “Life on the Prairie,” by Mrs. Sophia Castholm; 
“Mrs. [Fred] Roehr’s Impressions of Early Kansas,” as told to 
Paul Volkland; “Prosper, Ellsworth County, Kansas,” and “The 
Old Trail [Fort Harker to Fort Zarah],” by George R. Sturn; “Rees 
History,” by Mrs. Anna Rees Clair; “Farming From 1872,” by 
M. L. Shonyo, and “Memories of Pioneer Days,” by Richard Blay- 
lock. 


Kansas’ early history was reviewed in The Citizen-Patriot, of 
Atwood, in its issues of April 29, May 6 and 13, 1937. 


A history of Latham written by the eighth grade class of the 
Latham school under the supervision of Ralph O. Hammer, principal, 
is being published serially in the Latham Leader beginning April 
29, 1937. 


Naming of the Peters post office in Kingman county was discussed 
by A. M. Weinschenk in Victor Murdock’s Wichita (Evening) Eagle 
column of April 30, 1937. Mr. Weinschenk’s early home was on 
the stage route between Hutchinson and Medicine Lodge. 


The history of the Union Church of Bancroft was briefly sketched 
by F. A. Cordon in the Wetmore Spectator, April 30, 1937. 


A history of St. Anthony’s Parish, first Catholic church in Wichita, 
was reviewed in The Catholic Advance, of Wichita, May 1, 1937. 
The church was dedicated in September, 1887. 


The story of the capture of Addie German (now Mrs. Frank 
Andrews of Bern), and the massacre of the older members of the 
John German family in 1874, was retold by Mrs. Florence Miller 
Strauss in the Topeka Daily Capital, May 2, 1937. 


The cornerstone for Westfall’s new Presbyterian church was laid 
May 2, 1937. The church’s history was briefly sketched in the 
Lincoln Sentinel-Republican, May 6. 


A brief history of the Kansas Bankers Association, as published 
in Bank News, was reprinted in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, May 9, 
1937. A meeting of sixty bankers in Topeka in February, 1887, was 
the start of the association. 
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The naming of Big and Little Islands, on the Neosho river south 
of St. Paul, was discussed by T. F. Morrison in the St. Paul Journal, 
May 13, 1937. 


Some early Kansas banking history was reviewed by C. Q. Chand- 
ler in an address delivered before a meeting of the Kansas Bankers 
Association in Wichita, May 13, 1937. Excerpts from the speech 
were printed in the Wichita Eagle, May 15. 


The Delahay and Hank families of northeast Kansas were rela- 
tives of Abraham Lincoln, George J. Remsburg reported in the 
Leavenworth Times, May 17, 1937. 


Street transportation history in Topeka was mentioned in the 
Topeka State Journal, May 18, 1937. Horse cars were used in 1880 
and seven years later electric cars were started. 


A history of the Peoples bank of Pratt was reviewed in a supple- 
ment to the May 18, 1937, issue of the Pratt Daily Tribune. The 
bank was chartered on May 20, 1887. 


The story of the attempted robbery of the Labette County State 
Bank at Altamont on July 13, 1933, was retold by Victor Murdock 
in an interview with Mrs. Colene McCarty, one of the bank’s em- 
ployees, published in his Wichita (Evening) Eagle front-page col- 
umn on May 19, 1937. 


Kinsley’s Church of the Holy Nativity commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding at a special service held on May 16, 
1937. The church was chartered in Lewis, May 14, 1887, and later 
moved to Kinsley. The history of the church was briefly sketched 
in the Kinsley Graphic, May 20. Another history compiled by Anne 
Thorne appeared in the May 20 issue of the Kinsley Mercury. 


The story of the building of Lake Sheridan in Sheridan county 
was reviewed in The Gove County Advocate, Quinter, May 20, 1937. 
The lake was dedicated May 25. 


Reminiscences of H. S. Lyman, who served in the militia detailed 
to run down an Indian war party in 1874, were printed in the 
Hutchinson Herald, May 21, 1937. 


Menno community, which is about midway between Syracuse and 
Ulysses, was named for the Mennonite settlers who arrived in 1906, 
the Syracuse Journal reported in a history sketched in the May 21, 
1937, issue. 
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Notes on the history of St. John’s military school of Salina, 
founded fifty years ago, were published in The Skirmisher, official 
cadet newspaper, May 21, 1937. 


The story of the discovery of the helium pocket at Dexter was 
retold in an article in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, May 23, 1937. 


El Dorado’s school history was extensively reviewed in a 34-page 
edition of the El] Dorado Times on May 26, 1937, at the completion 
of the city’s new high school and junior college building which was 
formally dedicated May 27. The first school opened in El] Dorado 
on July 30, 1868, the first high school was organized in 1880, and the 
junior college was established on April 5, 1927, by an overwhelming 
vote of the patrons of the school district. 

“State Executive Mansion Is Now In Fiftieth Year,” was the title 
of an article by Paul Montgomery in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
May 30, 1937. The house was purchased by the state in 1901, and 
Gov. William E. Stanley was its first executive occupant. 


Articles in the June, 1937, issue of the Pony Express Courier, 
Placerville, Calif., include: “Wikiup and Wakonda, Terse Tales of 
Tepee, Tomahawk and Tom-tom Time in the West,” by George J. 


Remsburg, and “My Personal Contact With James Butler Hickok,” 
by Fred E. Sutton. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Church, seventeen miles northwest of Cald- 
well, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, June 
6, 1937. Its history was sketched in the Caldwell Daily Messenger, 
June 3. 


Tecumseh’s early history was briefly outlined by Helen Adams 
Gillespie in the Topeka State Journal, June 4, 1937. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Lincoln county citizens marked two of the county’s historic sites 
during the past year. The Abram townsite marker was erected in 
April, 1936, near the site of the county’s first courthouse, approxi- 
mately one mile and a quarter south and two and one half miles 
east of the township corner in Lincoln. The marker is triangular, of 
black sandstone, about 55 inches in height, set on a concrete base. 
On an inlaid piate of marble is the inscription: “Abram townsite, 
located here April 11, 1871; vacated February 24, 1872. First 
county seat Lincoln county.” The Moffitt massacre monument was 
set up in December, 1936, southeast of Lincoln, near the site of the 
killing of four men who were attacked by Indians in 1864. The 
monument is built of dark brown cobblestones set in concrete. It 
is block-shaped with a pyramid-shaped top. Attached to the side is 
a bronze plate which reads: “First settlers of Lincoln county, Kan- 
sas, J. L. Moffitt, Thomas Moffitt, James Tyler, J. W. Houston, were 
attacked by Indians while hunting buffalo, took refuge here, and 
were massacred August 6, 1864.” 


Horton’s First Presbyterian Church observed its golden anniver- 
sary at an all-day celebration held January 10, 1937. W. R. Honnell, 
of Kansas City, gave the dedicatory address for the stone marker 
located on the site of the old Kickapoo Indian mission building, 
which was the forerunner of Presbyterianism in the Horton district. 
The mission opened to the Indians on December 1, 1856. The Horton 
church was organized on January 8, 1887. Brief histories appeared 
in Horton newspapers contemporaneous with the celebration. A 66- 
page historical pamphlet, written by George Wilbur Nelson, the 
pastor, and published by The Tri-County News, also was issued. 


The 1937 regular session of the Kansas legislature designated the 
western meadow lark as the official state bird and the cottonwood 
as the official state tree through the passage of House bills Nos. 49 
and 113, which were approved by Gov. Walter A. Huxman on 
March 23, 1937. Through the courtesy of A. W. Relihan, representa- 
tive from Smith county who sponsored the bills, the Kansas State 
Historical Society has received official signed copies of the acts. 


The Kansas History Teachers Association held its annual meeting 
at the University of Wichita, April 17, 1937. At the morning session 
under the general theme “Neutrality,” the following program was 
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presented: “Can America be Neutral?” E. L. Harshbarger, Bethel 
College, Newton; “Neutrality and Public Opinion,” K. R. Galle, 
Arkansas City Junior College; “Bugle on the Plains,” Kenneth W. 
Porter, Southwestern College, Winfield; “A Round Table Discussion 
of Recent Works on History and Allied Subjects,” R. R. Price, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. Papers presented at the afternoon 
meeting under the general theme “The Social Studies in the New 
Curriculum” were: “On the Junior High School Level,” H. H. Scott, 
Newton Senior High School; “On the Senior High School Level,” 
Marian Nelson, Hutchinson Senior High School; “On the Junior Col- 
lege level,” Arley Riggs, Parsons Junior College. Officers elected for 
the new year are: Fred L. Parrish, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, president; James C. Malin, Kansas University, Lawrence, vice- 
president, and Della Warden, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, secretary-treasurer. Other members on the executive commit- 
tee are: H. A. Shumway, El Dorado Junior College; Ernest Mahan, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; E. L. Harshbarger, and 
Arley Riggs. 


What Price White Rock? A Chronicle of Northwestern Jewell 
County, by Harry E. Ross, was issued in April, 1937, by The Herald 


Press, of Burr Oak. The attractive and neatly printed 152-page 
paper-covered book is a revised compilation of the series of articles 
Mr. Ross prepared and published in the weekly Herald commencing 
with the issue of June 25, 1936. 


At the annual meeting of the Dickinson County Historical Society 
held in Abilene on May 25, 1937, the following officers were elected: 
W. A. Stacey, president; Mrs. A. B. Seelye, first vice-president; W. 
C. Bocher, of Solomon, second vice-president; Walter Wilkins, of 
Chapman, treasurer, and Mrs. H. M. Howard, secretary. 





